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The Sentinel 
By Annie Johnson Flint 


HE morning is the gate of day, 
But ere you enter there 
See that you set, to guard it well, 
The sentinel of prayer. 
So shall God's grace your steps attend 
But nothing else pass through 
Save what can give the countersign: 
The Father's will for you. 
When you have reached the end of day 
Where night and sleep await, 
Set there the sentinel again 
To bar the evening's gate. 
So shall no fear disturb your rest, 
No danger and no care, 
For only peace and pardon pass 
The watchful guard of prayer. 








Fighting in Safety 
God has never been injured in a fight—though 
God has done a great deal of fighting. As long 


as there are any who fight him, he will keep on 
fighting,—keep on until there is nothing more to 
fight, in that day when the last enemy, death, shall 
be abolished (1 Cor. 15:26; Rev. 20:14). Mean- 
time wé who belong to Christ are under ceaseless 
attack by God’s enemies, and must fight with him. 
Need we be always in danger of being injured, or 
can we fight in absolute safety? Kept from wound 
or scratch of any sort,—that is God’s offer to us 
in Christ. In a letter to a friend a Christian man 
expresses the hope that God will make all grace 
abound to that friend in the preserving of his in- 


tegri iving him “unquenchable joy in 
fighting the g nq of faith entrenched in the 
promises of God. ‘high explosive shells’ of 
Satan have no terrors for the Christian warrior 
who ‘digs himself in’ there!” Yes, we may be safe 
and invulnerable every moment of the fight, if our 
“life is hid with Christ in God.” 


a“ 
Better Than Having Love 


Love is not merely a possession. It is not an 
attribute, not a characteristic. Have we noticed 
that the best fact about God himself, as revealed 
to us in his Word, is not that he uses love, nor that 
he acts in love, nor that he has love, but that “God 
is love” (1 ao 4:16). If God is love, then every- 
thing that God does is loving,—for his every action 
is an expression of himself who is Love. ve, in 
other words, is a Life, and that Life is God. When 
Christ, who is God, is allowed to become our literal 
life, he who is Love becoming our very being, then 
our nature itself becomes the love that is God, and 
he accomplishes the miracle of our expressing love, 
or Himself, in all that we say and do and think and 


ty, and in 


feel. God is love; and “as he is, even so are we in 
this world” (1 John 4:17). Do we trust him for 
this? 


-— 
The Practical Mystic 


Can -a person be mystical and also practical? 
We are commonly led to believe that one must 
choose between the two habits of mind. Says a 
prominent theological teacher: “The contrast be- 
tween the predominantly mystical and the predom- 
inantly practical was illustrated in apostolic times 
in Mary and Martha of Bethany.” Yet God’s own 
Word makes no such contrast; instead, it plainly 
shows through the words of our Lord Jesus himself 
that Martha was not predominantly practical, but 
predominantly impractical. The really practical per- 
son gets in touch with power and uses that power 
to do things. The really practical person believes 


b 


in results. Martha was so impractical that 
she was blundering clumsily, heavily, along trying 
to do things without power. She was “cumbered”; 
“much serving” was her burden; she was critical 
and unloving; she was discontented; she was “anx- 
ious and troubled”; she was so blind that she utterly 
missed the “one thing needful.” And even Chris- 
tians go on calling Martha the practical sister of the 
two! No; as was pointed out many years ago in 
these columns, Mary was undoubtedly a better house- 
keeper than Martha. For Mary was a mystic; and 
that simply means living in conscious union with 
God. God is power; and God is never impractical. 
When he works in and through us, practical things 
happen. Let us never again make the mistake of 
calling practical those persons who foolishly pride 
themselves on habitually keeping out of touch with 


Power. 
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Questionables 


Christ does not want us to ask, What is allow- 
able for us to do? He wants us to want to do only 
the things that he would be enthusiastic about having 
us do. Do all our do-ings come under this head? 
Dr. Griffith Thomas one time was conducting a ques- 
tion box at a young people’s conference. Is it a 
sin for a Christian to dance? to go to the “mov- 
ies”? to engage in amateur theatricals? and other 
like questions were frequent. In the case of each 
such problem Dr. Griffith Thomas made the sugges- 
tion that the question should be put in another 
form. ot “Is it a sin to?” or “Is it permissible for 
me to?” but “How much good can I do through 
this?” “How much can I glorify God by it?” Not, 
must it be -given up, but shall it be taken on? A 
Sunday School Times reader recently wrote of an 
old Yankee who had drifted into the hills of West 
Virginia, and who said that when the Lord saved 
him He tore him all to pieces, and when He put him 
together again he left the tobacco out. Have you 
any habit that Jesus would leave out if he were 
making you all over just now? He is ready to give 

ou a fresh, clean start,—with all the questionables 
eft out,—this moment. 
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The Barbless Hook 


fishermen readers to use a barbless hook. It 

is urged that this is more humane, that it is 
in the spirit of fair play, since it gives the fish 
more gf a chance for itself; and that it enables the 
fisherman to employ and develop a larger amount 
of sportsmanlike skill. So far as the fish is con- 
cerned, this. reminds one of the man who, when 
told that a certain newly inventéd stove would save 
half his fuel, remarked, “Then I'll get two stoves 
and save it all.” Fishing without any hook at all 
would seem to be still fairer to the fish. But the 
rightfulness of fishing, within limits, and in the right 
way, is not to be denied. God gave meat to men 
for food: “every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat for you” (Gen. 9:3). Fishing may be, and 
if followed ought to be, the “gentle art” of one who 
professes a religion of.which the first leaders were 
fishermen, and whose Founder directed them more 
than once to a mighty catch, and added the command, 
“Follow me, and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.” 

And in this nobler fishing to which He who said 
to Peter, “Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 
take men alive,” summons us, there is no place for 
the barbless hook.. Yet, it must be confessed, fish- 
ing with that sort of hook is too sadly common. 
The “fairest play,” the greatest mercy to that fish, 
is to hook him firmly for Jesus Christ and get him 
to land in the shortest practicable order and with 
the least of manoeuvering and suspense. Really 
to catch a man for Jesus is to bring him to that 
point where he has willingly and lovingly submitted 
himself to Christ. If you have “won” him, if you 


A\ Sstcrmen readers « periodical pleads with its 


have obtained the consent of mind, heart and will 


to the gentle mastery of our blessed Lord, then 
your hook is that something, that convincing, per- 
suading, constraining power that holds him fast to 
duty, to sense of right, to sense of conscience, to 
sense of necessity, and so enables you to draw him 
“out of life’s troubled sea, out of the world’s un- 
rest,” out of his uncharted, selfish, sinful, and 
deadly “freedom” to the safe bosom of Jesus’ love. 
Your bait is whatever so appeals to mind or heart 
or will that you may get this hook and line of love 
and right firmly fixed within his soul. 

And the barb? In the literal fishing it is that 
which prevents the fish that has struck the hook 
from drawing back. The sharpest hook. without a 
barb, handled even by the most skilful fisher, would 
be a poor thing, it would make fishing an irritating 
lottery in which the blanks would be far more nu- 
merous than the prizes. But in the fishing for men, 
a lost fish is a lost soul; he was lost before, now 
he is twice lost; for this partial experience of the 
grip of truth upon him, all the more perhaps if it 
was painful, makes him shyer than ever, wary in 
the avoidance of tight corners, indifferent to the 
gospel bait. The barb in the gospel fishing is not 
the thing whose purpose is to irritate, though it may 
do that; it is whatever holds fast the soul to the 
conviction of truth until conviction has blossomed 
into acceptance, Jesus has been made Saviour, the 
truth has been forever clinched and riveted into life. 

So barbless hooxs are the prime weakness of 
all our Christian work; of the preacher, who tries 
to lead men to the acceptance of Jesus Christ; of 
the teacher, who tries to fasten truth in his pupils’ 
minds; of every one who endeavors to woo men 
from any sort of darkness into any sort of light, 
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from any sort of unregulated conduct into order 
and efficiency. 

_ We fish with a barbless hook when in our work 
for men, specifically in winning them for Christ, we 
do not bring to bear on them the intenser, im - 
tive demands of God’s justice and right, “the law,” 
if you please, in the sense of the ee irrevocable, 
inexorable, righteous demand of for purity 
and holiness, a demand which drives the sinner 
helpless to Jesus Christ as his only possible way of 
satisfaction. To preach “law” without “gospel” is 
to fish with a baitless hook. To preach gospel 
without law is to fish with a barbless hook. e 
bait is there, bait of God’s love and kindness and 
pity and mercy and grace; all true, all blessed, all 
glorious, all worthy of our most ecstatic praise; 
but we are dealing with men on whom and in whom 
sin and wilfulness have got a death grip; whose 
instincts are for the roaming deeps of sin; who are 
as afraid of the gospel light (though how mis- 
takenly) as the trout is of that thin element into 
which you are trying to beguile him. Drawn near 
by the love of God alone, this unrenewed soul soon 
yields to other lures, or with an instinctive, conclu- 
sive leap of the old wild nature throws itself clear 
of the gospel hook. One preacher of the barbless 
type confessed that there was not in his new gospel 
that which would “shake men out of their boots.” 
There is not in it the barb of stern demand that 
holds to the truth; it is but a bent. pin for the 
strong-willed, the sin-enslaved, the weak. One may 
or may not like the sting and stick of Billy Sun- 
day’s preaching, but it, like that of every great evan- 
gelist who reaches and holds men, is barbed. 

Along with the barb of the demands of God’s law, 
to be satisfied only by the empowering Life of the 
risen Christ, must go also the barb of the inescapable 
judgment of God, which must be met by the sinner 
himself if he has not accepted the substituted death 
of Christ as his only escape from the second death 
or hell. Those who are not preaching the gospel 
of awful judgment as well as the gospel of free 
grace are not giving men the message that Christ 
has laid on us to deliver, and their hooks are shorn 
of the barb: that he himself and his soul-winning 
evangelists have used with power. 

A barbless hook, again, is that preaching which 
does not present a triumphant gospel, the gospel of 
a victorious life, the gospel of a religious experience 
of God’s grace, clear, sharp-cut, blessed, effective. 
In our revolt from what may have been barren 
and ‘mechanical and non-vital in older doctrines of 
atonement, and the new life, in our revolt from the 
merely emotional or the too emotional, if that can 
be, in the religious life, in our reaction against what 
were clearly the excessive claims of some so-called 
perfectionists, some of us may have come to preach 
a religion which put the blessed experience of re- 
deeming and vivifying grace altogether too far off 
in the future, or made the religious life a fainting, 
stumbling, falling, halting “progress” practically on 
our own poor feet alone toward a distant goal, in- 
stead of the happy walk with God that it ought 
to be. 

Then there is the barbless hook of a religious ac- 
tivity which does not aim at and produce immediate, 
definite, positive results. We have a way of saying 
piously (we think it is piously): “Oh, the gospel 
is a seed, it has divine efficacy. It will do its work. 
We are bidden to sow beside all waters. Who 
knoweth which will bring forth, this or that?” 
True, seed-sowing has a large place in Christian 
work; and to the Christian worker, though never 
to God, a good deal of it looks like uncertainty. 
True, a good deal of our fishing work is the scat- 
tering of “ground bait,” as when into one place 
in river, lake, or bay is cast day after day such 
food as the fish like, that they may get the habit 
of assembling there. But successful fishing means 
that some time somebody, with enclosing net or be- 
guiling hook and bait, some one with definite plan 
and purpose, goes out to catch fish then and there. 

That definite fishing is the crucial hour; it calls 
for the utmost exercise of alertness and skill and 
will; it is the time when many a mistake is -made, 
and when some fish are forever lost; it is awful in 
its intensity of meaning; but it is absolutely essen- 
tial. By various legitimate plans and expedients, 
by striking deep with “law” and “gospel” truths, 
by the resolute putting forth of power in gentle 
but persistent constraint (careful not to strain too 
hard nor prick too deep), we must hold this strug- 
gling soul to the consideration and grapple of the 
truth till he makes decision for Jesus. Christ. He 
will not always like the barb, he will usually strug- 
gle to get away, he will “kick against the goads”; 
but we must hold him there, in spite of his strug- 
gles, in spite of our own disinclination and indo- 
lence of will. 

Though the grapple may be as painful to us as to 
him, we must not in our work be like boys who 
knock at doors and wait not to negotiate théir en- 
trance. It is said of one minister, whose service 
was not productive of conversions, that he borrowed 
and preached the sermon of a brother noted for his 
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success. in this. At the conclusion of his sermon 
he found many of his congregation in tears of real 
penitence, which so disturbed him that he exclaimed, 
“I beg your forgiveness; I did not. mean to hurt 
your feelings,” and dismissed the meeting! ay 

Yet our hook may havé all these barbs, the thrust 
of the law and of judgment, the clinch of a definite, 
glorious promise, the holding power of a definite 


grapplement of the soul for decisive action, and 


yet miss the one effective barb, the power of the 
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Holy Spirit, prayed for, expected, yr riated, 
given. “That which is born of the ‘Resh is. flesh ; 
it is in no human power to fix inextricably in the 
deep fibers of the -human heart~the truth of God 
so that it becomes the ruling force there forever. 
He who, however wise or ‘witty or benevolently 
wily or splendidly full of will, fishes for men where 
Jesus is not giving orders and the Spirit is not at 
work, will toil all the ni and take nothing. All 
his fish will get away. His hook is smooth. 





Does Reputation Affect 
Christian Service ? 


Is it wise for a man whose leadership in organized 
adult class work has been in a measure successful to 
accept a place of greater Regency, when he is 
es > bankruptcy in business 

Do business reverses and a burden of debt so unfit a 
man for leddership as to make it a matter of expedi- 
ency, if not an imperative duty, for him to confine his 
activities to a humbler sphere of less prominent ser- 
vice?—A Texas Business Man. 

Our reputation, and our character, are two differ- 
ent things. A man’s spiritual character ought to be, 
and can be, just—Jesus Christ. He can have Christ 
as the fulness of his life, completely and instantly 
and continually, no matter what his past failures and 
sins have been. Confession to God, unconditional 
surrender to Christ, and then complete, childlike 
trust in Christ,—instantly forgiveness and restora- 
tion, victory and power, are miraculously accom- 
plished for and in that man. He can at once be as 
completely victorious, and as power-filled for ser- 
vice, as though he had never sinned. 

But reputation is another matter. Such factors 
as bankruptcy, or unpaid debts that are generally 
known, may indeed make it unwise for a Christian 
man, even though through confession and surrender 
and faith he is living a Spirit-filled life of victory 
and power, to accept certain forms of Christian ser- 
vice that would bring him into special prominence. 
Such a man might wisely serve in an inconspicuous 
way until a time when. his standing with the public, 





in. other words his general.reputation, had been dem- 


onstrated to be. beyond question.or reproach. God 
will safely and clearly guide such a one, as the mat- 
ter is referred to God in prayer and is then decided 
in the light of God’s will. 
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How Can One Study 
*“*The Second Coming ” ? 


In your issue of June 24 is an article, “Is the Truth 
of Our Lord’s Return a Practical Matter for To-Day.” 
I am a lover of Jesus and am striving to follow him, 
but on this .ubject I feel my ignorance, yet do not 
know how to approach it. The article appeals to me, 
but where and: how to begin? Can you suggest some 
line for one like myself, with limited time and oppor- 
tunity, to proceed upon, that will. be helpful?—An 
Illinois Seeker. 

Praise God, to begin with, that you have been led 
to desire more knowledge of what the New Testa- 
ment calls “the blessed hope” of the Church,—“look- 
ing for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(Titus 2:13). More than one Christian has testi- 
fied that a clear understanding of the Bible’s mes- 
sage on this wonderful truth has meant to him al- 
most “a second conversion.” It is the key to the 
Bible; it is the key to current events; it is the key 
to the future. 

Get the pamphlet, “How to Study the Second Com- 
ing for Yourself,” which is a reprint of an article 
that Dr. James M. Gray, of The Moody Bible In- 
stitute, wrote for The Sunday School Times (to be 
had from The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
826 North La Salle Street, Chicago; 5 cents).. With 
open Bible follow the simple, definite instructions 
of that pamphlet. 

Read the book which has perhaps been used of 
God more than any other uninspired book in our 
generation on this truth, “Jesus Is Coming,” by W. 
E. Blackstone (Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 
Fifth. Avenue, New York City; be sure to get the 
edition which gives the full text of the references 
at the bottom of each page, 25 cents in paper, 50 
cents in cloth). 

Follow closely the series of articles now running 
in The Sunday School Times by Dr. C. I. Scofield, 
whose “Scofield Reference Bible” is. being used of 
God as perhaps no other edition of the Bible in 
English to-day as a guide to the study of God's 
prophetic word. The articles in this series already 
published have appeared in the issues of April 8, 
April 22, May 6, May 20, June 3, June 17, July 1, 
July 8, and the current issue.- Articles yet to appear 
will discuss the following subjects: The Final Un- 


folding in the Revelation; The Terrible Last Seven 
Years of the Age; What Will the Millennium Bring 
to the Earth? 

The editorial mentioned, “Is the Truth of Our 
Lord’s Return a Practical Matter for To-day?” 
will be published shortly in pamphlet form and an- 
nounced in these columns. 


x 
Meeting The Home Test 


I have lived a “consistent” Christian life for thirty 
years. But only recently have I accepted the simple 
regime, “Let go, and let God.” (We might take this 
as the slogan of the Spirit.) The change in my life 
is evidently noticeable, for my husband, not knowing 

et that any new comoacenee has come into my life, 

as commented several times, “You have been so fine 
of late.” I trust that Christ in me is going td win him 
to the Victorious Life. 

It was the leading editorial of The Sunday School 
Times of March 25 that revealed the truth to me,— 
“What Kind of Christianity Is Yours?” I would like to 
see it printed in form for general distribution. 

My .life is gladder day by day as I am thrown more 
and more upon Christ. Do you not think He gives us 
surrender as well as faith? I dare not ttust myself 
even for the giving up of all thtege to Him, I feel so 
insufficient in my own strength. is grace is sufficient 
unto me. An ugly feeling of antagonism and self-pity 
has gone out of my heart:—A Minnesota Wife. 

We must let Christ be our surrender as well 
as our faith. Telling Him that we now put our- 
selves into his hands, we may at once thank him 
that he is our whole life. As his will and the Fath- 
er’s are one, so he, our literal life and mind, makes 
our will and the Father’s one: and that is surrender. 
Christ also is “the author and perfecter of our faith” 
(Heb. 12:2); he creates it, and he will sustain it 
to the end. 

The editorial “What Kind. of Christianity Is 
Yours?” showed how certain Christians entered into 
such a new experience of Christ’s victorious power 
in their lives that life, for them, seemed to begin 
all over again. And it pointed out how easily and 
immediately every Christian may have the same ex- 
perience. The editorial has just been published in 
pamphlet form, and may be had from The Sunday 
School Times Company (3 cents each; 30 cents a 
dozen copies; or $2 a hundred; postpaid). 


-— 
Deciding Things For Ourselves 


“Shouldn’t a man stand on his own hind legs and 
decide anything for himself?” asked a bright business 
man in a men’s class, as the teacher was referring to 
the life led entirely by the -indwelling One, even to 
the smallest things. What would have been your re- 
ply?—A Maine Reader. 

A man should use the best wisdom he has in de- 
ciding things. He should put his best life into his 
decisions. 

Now the best wisdom a Christian man has is 
Christ (1 Cor. 1:30). His,best life is Christ (Phil. 
1:21). This is not a figure of speech; it is a literal, 
simple fact. Christ in His own actual person and 
presence enters. into every Christian, joins every 
Christian to Himself, makes Himself the Christian’s 
life. But every Christian still has his old self-life 
too. And every Christian chooses whether he will 
decide things and do things by his self-life, or will 
yield himself utterly to the mastery of Christ and 
let Christ decide things for and in him and do things 
through him. 

If he does the latter, then, without losing his in- 
dividuality, the Christian at once begins to have the 
very wisdom of God, and the energy, the dynamite 
of God, in his life. He does not become a weak, 
colorless, passive individual. He becomes a power 
among men, both in mind and in action. Paul could 
and did “stand on his own legs” and decide and 
act in a way that has commanded the respect of the 
strongest men of his day and of nineteen centuries 
since. The man who insists upon using only his own 
poor mind instead of accepting the mind of Christ 
cuts a pitiable figure in his decisions as viewed by 
God. That is why Christ says to Christians with 
quiet finality: “I am the vine, ye are the branches: 

.. apart from me-ye can do nothing.” 
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‘sure, 


.dignity as he left the church study. 


‘and then the tension broke. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (x Cor. 13) 
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The deacons make a sudden decision 


When the Minister “Without Degree’ Resigned 


By Margaret Burrous Martin 





In spite of most studied control the man’s 
voice broke a little as, with the close of his 
speech, he placed a folded paper on the study table 
before the senior deacon. is long, thin hands 
now empty, the fingers quivered like taut cello 
strings. There was a moment's awkward pause, fol- 
lowed by a more awkward confusion of constrained 
expressions of surprise, and then above the babble 
rose the voice of the senior deacon. 

“We will, since you insis:, Brother Cleighton, take 
action on this—a—to me great surprise at once, and,” 
he fingered the” folded paper almost caressingly, it 
seemed to the man before him, as he continued, 
“yes, we will ask you not to retire before we bring 
our report to you. Of course,” he avoided the 
tragic eyes of the calm face before him, “we regret 
exceedingly this haste, but since you—since you 
urge it, we will return our decision to-night. Good- 
night, Brother Cleighton. You will not doubt, I am 

that we—a—have your happiness,—a—no less 
than we have the oted of our church at heart. 
Good-night.” _. 

John Cleighton, for fifteen years pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church; for more years than 
fifteen pastor of humbler flocks, bowed with quiet 
Had the men 
about the table been more at ease they might have 
seen the.slender hands clench in misery even while 


A so, Gentlemen, I tender my resignation.” 


-the pale lips smiled; but each man was thinking 


with characteristic effectiveness “of the thing to do 

John Cleighton closed the study door behind him, 
With a soundless sob, 
he lea .ed against the wall, fighting for control. 

Through the closed door came the eager voice 
of the youngest deacon. 

“Say, this makes our plan easier. Just hurries 
things:'a little. When can we get young Showalter? 
You are sure we can get him? When does he take 
this last degree?” 

The man, leaning for support outside the door, 
started as at a pistol’s flash. A dull red dyed the 
unusual pallor of his cheeks. He had been right 
in his conclusions. Yes, he had been sure of that, 
but to have the proof come like this! To have this 
pang to add to all the rest. Always to remember 
that he had overheard; had, however unintentionally, 
listened» to’ a conference from which he was, as but 
once before, excluded. 

Steadily he walked the length of the little hall 
and out to the street. The sudden reaction and 
shame lent temporary vigor to his tired muscles. 

Young Showalter! Yes, it was all as he had 
feared, and his prompt resignation did make it, 
as the junior deacon had said, easier for them. 


E PASSED the Church where he had worked 

so hard and happily—yes, God alone knew 
how happily. Soon it was to be torn down and 
the new edifice erected. How splendid the new 
plans were! He knew how splendid, for he had 
put his mind and heart into them: and time? Well, 
he had taken every minute: from sleep, from eat- 
ing, from everything from which man could take 
and still keep soul in body, to perfect those plans 
and make possible their realization. One thing 
only had he forgotten in the zeal and devotion to 
this cause, this great new possibility he had con- 
ceived. The master hand and mind necessary to 
fulfill his big dreams. : 

Mind! That was it. That was what he lacked. 
This younger man, now, that was to take up his 
work. Brilliant, young, and apparently about ‘to 
add one more degree to his present unusual honors. 

It was the old, old question, the: old, old prob- 
lem, that had met him at the first of his career. 
As John Cleighton walked rapidly to his home, his 
mind followed the path it had worn all these years. 
When he had entered his college as a young man 
he had filly expected to remain until he had its 
highest seal on his attainments. Even then, his keen 
mind foresaw the advantages the label of his at- 
tainments would yield him all his life, but he had 
decided ‘in his last year to relinquish the hope of 
those advantages forever. If he had not— he 
rejected the thought now as ever with conviction. 
He had done the right thing then. The only thing 
for him, as a man, to do, and since—thank God 
he had played the part of a man, if not of a scholar, 
ever since. His shoulders squared as he thought 
of what he had done, what he had won, by. relin- 
quishing his degree; Ruth, Ruth, who was now 
awaiting him. in the parsonage library. 

When Ruth’s aunt died, the last term of his col- 


. Was Henry Robinson at the meeting? 


lege life, there was nothing for him to do but accept 
the first charge offered him, and make a home for 
his frail, work-worn sweetheart. Ruth had ever 
been frail, and the years’ devotion to the querulous 
invalid who gave her a home had increased that 
frailty. How happy they had. been! How tre- 
mulously happy was Ruth in the little charge they 
had had during those first years of life together. 

And when the babies came,—the frail, wee prom- 
ises, that were to be fulfilled in the other world if 
ever. And now they were going back, Ruth and 
he, back to the little farm that had just become 
Ruth’s. The fretful aunt had tried to reward Ruth 
for her devotion by leaving the farm to a sister 
for her life-time only and then, which was now, it 
was Ruth’s—. Well, he would rest up there. Try 
and regain the strength he had so recklessly squan- 
dered this past year, and then, perhaps, there would 
be a place for a man, no younger than he, and with- 
out a degree, in the work he loved so well. As he 
stepped upon the low porch, the door opened quickly 
and Ruth’s hand drew him within. 

“What did they say? Oh, John, tell me. You 
were mistaken—they want you. Oh, John!” 

The woman’s eyes sought her husband’s with 
tragic appeal, and as he smiled with oh, such piteous 
bravery, she turned away and sobbed convulsively. 

“It is wicked! Wicked! John, after all these 
years, and the way you have worked! Why, there 
would never have been the new big church; never 
have been anything, had it not been for you, and 
now, just as you have succeeded in everything, to 
—why, I can’t believe it. 


And you 

mean to téll me he has forgotten what you 
have done for-him; and David Slagel; and 
Ira? Oh, John! It cannot be. You have given 
your life to build up this place. ‘The boys, the 
street boys, the basket-ball league! The recreation 
rooms for the girls! The—why, John, you have 
worked like ten men.” 

John Cleighton put his arms tenderly over the 
bowed shoulders. “I know, dear, but it isn’t that 
that counts. now.- It isn’t the work a man does. 
It is what he knows. And I—well, when we get 
back on the farm I am going to study. I have had 
no time for so many years to read the things I 
should. Things all the younger men are familiar 
with. Young Showalter is to take my place. A fine 
young man. A fine young man. He has been—” 

“Albert Showalter! John! That boy! Why, he 
docsn’t know anything. How can*he? He is still 
at school, and you, you—” 

John Cleighton’s mouth straightened as he soothed 
and,comforted his heartbroken wife. Gradually she 
yielded to his mood of resignation, and with him 
began. to seek new light in their shadowed future. 

Finally he said, “You must go to bed, dear. You 
are tired and weakened by all this strain, more than 
you know, and—and they—some one is coming 
with the official acceptance of my resignation. You 
do not wish to meet them.” 

“I certainly do not. When I think of what you 
did for David Slagel and Henry Robinson. Why, 
John, you have done things for all of them, and 
now because you are not so young and have worn 
yourself out—no, I never want to see any of them 
again.” 

When she had gone upstairs, John Cleighton 
looked about the little library with a groan, and 
with the habit of years, he turned to his work. 

The boys had asked him to order a new basket- 
ball. They had collected its price—almost. John 
Cleighton took out his worn purse and, as usual, 
made up the difference. He sighed as he remem- 
bered the first opposition to his plan of getting hold 
of the neighborhood boys. Well, he had gained 
his point and no one would question that his plan 
had vindicated itself. The new man would not 
have any trouble keeping the league going, and the 
new plans included so much for the boys. As he 
sealed the envelope, addressed to the big sporting 
goods house, he heard footsteps on the porch. 

He rose unsteadily to his feet. He would not 
ask them in, it was not necessary. They would hand 
him the report ‘of their meeting and he would go 
up, up to Ruth. He went to the door and without 
waiting for the ring opened it, standing in the open- 
ing. Big Henry Robinson pushed his way through 
with a half greeting, and Ira Webster and David 
Slagel followed. They showed too plainly, the old 
minister thought, how relieved they were to have 
received his resignation so soon. He was glad 
Ruth was not there. Dear Ruth, with her impulsive, 


‘acquainted with each other again. 


keen judgment of things. He wished they had not 
come in. It made it harder, but they, of course, 
wished to do the business tactfully. erhaps they 
meant to give him something. A purse,—at the 
thought the hot blood surged resentfully into his 
cheeks and his mind cleared. His tongue became 
again his servant. 

“Be seated, gentlemen; Mrs. Cleighton and I have 
been discussing our plans for the old. farm. It 
will be like old times for us to have leisure to get 
We have talked 
of reading we will do together; I have neglected 
my books lately.” 

avid Slagel interrupted, “Yes, Brother Cleighton, 
that has been the trouble. We are just beginning 
to realize how you have ‘neglected’ your reading 
and some other things.” 

John Cleighton’s eyes flashed with the fire that 
Ruth’s had shown. 

“I do not think, gentlemen, you can accuse me 
justly of neglecting any of my duties. I have been, 
perhaps, doubtless, less efficient than a younger, bet- 
ter trained man would have been, but I cannot be 
accused justly of neglecting my duties.” 

Henry Robinson reached out a big, fat hand and 
laid it restrainedly on the hand of David Slagel, 
and then addressed the old pastor. 

“Before you leave for that farm you told us 
of, Brother Cleighton, we want to talk over some 
things with you, if you will agree. We have, we 
realize more fully Ym ever to-night, been, well, 
not quite clear-sighted, these last few years—this 
last year. Before young Showalter comes—you 
know we expect to call him to—ah—assist us in 
this need—we wish you would tell us what, just 
what you think is the biggest qualification for a 
sticcessful pastor of a charge like this.” 

John Cleighton, steadied his voice with an effort. 
Henry Robinson was known far and wide as a most 
successful business man. Keen, hard, far-sighted, 
just, but merciless. Was he bringing his business 
acumen even into this bitter trial? Well, after 
all, they had a right te his thoughts. Officially he 
was still the pastor of The Church, and Robinson 
was as usual planning “the next thing to do.” 

Steadily the minister’s eyes met those of his 
senior deacon. “The first qualification anywhere, 
for any kind of effective service, is adequate prepara- 
tion. The man you will find most. successful here, 
I believe firmly, is the man who has the best train- 
ing, the best education, the best foundation. That 
and youth, strength; Albert Showalter, your present 
choice, seems to me to be without a rival. He has 
had years of unhampered study, and has made the 
best of them. I know of no man so young who 
has taken such scholarships, such honors. He has 
the degrees I coveted and more, much more. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on your choice.” 


OOD!” exclaimed the deacon who -had as yet 
not spoken. “That clears away the last doubt of 
the wisdom of our plan. We—” 

This time the fat-hand of the senior deacon fell 
with force on his knee, and Ira Webster subsided. ' 

“Brother Cleighton,” begart the senior deacon 
again, “We realize this is a little trying for you, 
but we feel before you really go back to that farm, 
we must taik over some things with you. We are 
very much relieved to have your enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of young Showalter. We feel sure he 
will do us good service here. His training, as you 
know, has been exceptional. He is undoubtedly a 
man of much brilliance; but we want you, if you 
will be kind enough, to tell us in your own way 
how you came to do some of the things you have 
done here. 

“Now, to begin with, you have been kind enough 
to tell me frequently, and these gentlemen have 
hinted along the same line, that my services, my 
money, have been of great help during these last 
few years. Now, you know, Brother Cleighton, that 
my interest in the beginning in this church was 
solely out of gratitude to you: not as a preacher; 
as a man. We all know the part you played in 
my life in the time of trouble. What I want to 
know is just what part of your college course 
taught you to meet that crisis in my life: in my 
son’s ?” 

John Cleighton looked down from the father’s 
face to the others, but received no clue to the rea- 
son for this side-tracking of the present issue. 

“IT am not sure I understand,” he hesitated, “but 
surely, that, things like that, have nothing to do 
with technical training. I thought you always, after 

(Continued on page 447) 
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The Church Reads Her Future 
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in the Epistles 
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chamber discourse, our Lord said: 

“I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth” (John. 16: 12). j 

That this promised revelation would contain a 
predictive element was also announced by our Lord: 

“Whatsoever he [the Holy Spirit] shall hear, 
that shall he speak: and he will shew you things 
to come” (John 16:13). : 

When we turn to the Epistles we see that the 
romised revelation of new truth concerns the new 

dy, the church. In the one hundred and fourteen 
chapters composing the Acts and the Epistles the 
kingdom is mentioned but twenty-five times, and 
always by the larger spiritual designation of the 
kingdom of God; while the church is mentioned in 
the same chapters eighty-nine times, In the great 
Epistle to the Romans the kingdom of God is men- 
tioned but once in the sixteen chapters. It is the 
church which fills the scene. 

Our Lord was himself the first Prophet of the 
church. After his rejection as Israel’s king had 
become manifest, Jesus with his disciples departed 
into Galilee, and there uttered the first word of 
Scripture concerning the church: “I will build my 
church.”” In their very terms these words were 
prophetic and indicated a purpose to be accom- 
plished in the future. They pointed’ neither to the 
past nor to the present. Christ did not say, “I have 
been building,” or, “I am _ building,” but “I will 
build” (Matt. 16: 18). 


Is the Church the Kingdom ? 


It is: most. significant that, “From that time forth 
began Jesus. to.shew unto: his disciples, how that 


QO: THE night of hig betrayal, in the upper 


he must go unto! Jerusalem, and . suffer many things ; 


of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 


killed, and be raised again the’ third day”:*(Matt:” 


161 18, 21). * But, lest there. should be any ‘ground 
for the conclusion, that’ “church”* and “kingdom” 
were synonymous terms, or the church be taken as 
fulfilling the promise of the kingdom, our Lord’s 
rediction was almost immediately followed by the 
oe ten se of the transfiguration (Matt. 
17: 1-13). Our Lord declared it to be a showing 
forth of “the Son of man coming in his kingdom” 
(Matt. 16: 28). 

The kingdom elements are all present in the 
Transfiguration: (1) the Son of man appearing 
in glory (Matt. 25:31), accompanied by two classes 
of glorified saints—those who had passed into 
heaven through death; like Moses (1 Cor. 15:22, 
23), and those who had been translated without 
seeing death, like Elijah (1 Cor. 15: 51-53; 1 Thess. 
4:14-17). (2) The scene is on the earth, because 
the kingdom is to be set up on the earth (Jer. 23: 5). 
(3) Men in the flesh will form part of the king- 
dom as represented by Peter, James, and John; and, 
(4) the mission of the kingdom is ministry to the 
multitudes of earth (verses 14-17). 

But with the announcement of the future purpose, 
“IT. will build my church,” and with the picture- 
parable of the kingdom, now postponed to the com- 
ing of the king in glory, the church was left by 
Christ “¢. unexplained “mystery hid in God” (Eph. 
3: 9-11). 

It is to the Epistles that we look for the un- 
folding of that mystery. Distinctively, the revelza- 
tion of church truth was committed to Paul (Eph. 
3:1-10). Through him we learn that the church 
is the body of Christ, formed by the baptism of 
the Spirit (1 Cor. 12:12-14); a body of which 
Christ is the Head, and all believers, at and from 
Pentecost, are the members (Eph. 1:22, 23); that 
this body is not an organization, with Christ as 
president, or king, but an organism, like the human 
body, the “members” corresponding not to the citi- 
zens of a republic or the subjects of a kingdom, 
but to the hands, feet, eye, ear, of the human body, 
united in oneness of life (1 Cor. 12: 14-21; John 
15: 1-5; 1 John 5:11, 12) to the risen Head in the 
glory. 

In another relation, as Eve, taken from the body 
of Adam, became “bone of his bone, flesh of his 
flesh” through marriage, so the church is the des- 
tined bride of Christ, “the last Adam” (Gen. 2: 21- 

“23; 2 Cor. 11:1, 2; Eph. 5: 28-33). 

In yet another relation the church “groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord... for an habitation 
of through the Spirit” (Eph. 2:21, 22). The 





} The sixth article in Dr. Scofield’s series, “* What the Book of Acts 
Tells of the Future,” was published in the issue of July 8. ‘Through 
an error it was referred to as “fifth ’’ in the series. 


An utterly new element in Bible prophecy meets the 
careful reader when he comes to the Epistles, Dr. 
Scofield sees in these New Testament letters two 
distinct subjects of predictive prophecies, and three 
chief themes that those prophecies are concerned 
with. Whatever interpretation is placed on these 
prophccies, it is vital for every Christian to recog- 
nize this great body of prophetic truth and to get 
an intelligent view upon it. 








first members of this body, the church, were the 


disciples of our Lord, gathered out of Israel by 
his personal ministry. These, baptized by the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:1-4), were the 
first “members,” but, “the same day there were added 
unto them about three thousand souls.” From that 
day to this the growth of the body has gone on, “the 
Lord adding to them day by day those that were 
[or “ being saved” (Acts 2:47, R. V.). 

In relation to the world the believers composing 
the church are said by our Lord to be “in,” but not 
“of” it (John 17:11, 16). It should be borne 
in mind that, though believers, alas! too often, fail 
to manifest this holy separation from the world, 
it is still true that, as taken out of the world and 
given to Christ (John 17:6, 11, 12, 16), they re- 
main his, and are not to be involved in his world- 
judgments. They may, and often do, lay aside for 
a time the pilgrim scrip and staff (1 Pet. 2:11), 
but still’ they are “strangers and pilgrims” in rela- 
tion to the present world-system. 

Taken ‘out ‘of the world and given to Christ, the 
believers composing the church are by him charged 
with a’ gréat mission, universal in its scope, to the 
world out of which ‘they ‘were taken. That’ mission 
is to “preach ‘the:'gospel to‘‘eyery, creature” (Mark 


16: 15) ;‘ while “a¢'“ati elect‘ tacé, a royal. priesthood, 


a holy nation, a‘ people for God’s own possession,” 
they “shew forth the excellencies of him who hath 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light” (1 Pet. 2:9, 19). 

It is made clear that ‘the church belongs to the 
heavenly, as Israel to the earthly sphere (Eph. 1: 3). 
Her 7 in is in heaven (Eph. 1:11; 1 Pet. 
1:4; John 14:2; Rom. 8:17); her citizenship is 
there (Phil. 3:20); and her attitude is that of 
expectant waiting for Christ to receive her unto 
himself ‘(1 Thess. 1:9, 10; Titus 21:13; Phil. 3:20, 
21; 1 Cor. 15:51, 52; 1 Thess. 4: 14-17). 

The Epistles distinguish the church from the 
churches. The body of Christ is composed of those 
who have really believed on him, and are saved; 
the churches are composed of those who have pro- 
fessed to believe, or who as children of professed 
believers have been baptized, and so are accounted 
to be Christians. This profession may be of a true 
faith, or may be mere church membership. 


What is the ‘* Apostasy ” ? 


The distinction, like all distinctions between 
things that differ in the word of God, is important, 
but it is especially important in respect of church 
truth. For the predictive element in the Epistles 
and Revelation runs in two distinct lines. One of 
these concerns the future of the true “church which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all” (Eph. 1:23); the other concerns the mass of 
profession, known in common speech as Christen- 
dom. Individually, these are so mingled now, and 
so outwardly alike, like the wheat and tares of the 
second “mystery of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
13: 24-30, 36-43), as to be for the greater part in- 
distinguishable. Nevertheless prophecy appoints to 
each a future strikingly unlike. Post-tribulation- 
ism, or the theory that the true church goes through 
the great tribulation, is due to confusion at this 
point. The mass of profession does go through the 
great tribulation—the church which is his body does 
not. 

The chief themes of prophecy in the Epistles are, 

1. The apostasy of the professing church. 

2. The “Day of Christ” and the rapture (catch- 

ing up) of the true church. 

3. The “day of the Lord” and revelation of the 

man of sin. 

1. The “last days” are to witness a widespread 
apostasy within the professing church. This ap- 
pears from many passages of which the chief are: 
Luke 18:8; 2 Thess. 2:3, 7-12; 1 Tim. 4:1-3; 
6:3-5; 2 Tim. 2:17, 18; 321-0; 4:3, 4; 2. Pet. 
2: 1-22; 3:3-7; 1: John. 2: 18-23; 4: 1-5; 2 John 
7-11; 3 John 9; Jude 3-10. 

Apostasy—“falling away,” is disbelief of revealed 


truth, and is the act of professed Christians who 
deliberately reject revealed truth, (1) as to the 
deity of Jesus Christ, and, (2), redemption through 
his atoning sacrifice (1 John 4:1-3;..Phil. 3:18; 2 
Pet. 2:1). Error concerning truth may be the 
result of ignorance (Acts 19:1-6). Even heresy 
may be due to a snare of Satan (2 Tim. 2:25, 26) 
in which a true believer, if careless and uninstructed, 
may be caught. But apostasy does not imply a de- 
parture from the outward profession of ristian- 
ity. In the warnings above cited apostasy is traced 
to false teachers, and their characteristics are given. 
They “speak great swelling words”; they “promise 
liberty”; they are “of the world,” and “speak of 
the world.” They have the kind of success which 
they value, for “the world heareth them” (1 John 
2:18, 19; 4:1-5). : 

2. A new “day,” the “day of Christ” (1 Cor. 
1:8; 5:5; 2 Cor. 1:14; Phil. 1:6, 10; 2:16) is 
revealed in connection, always, with the new prom- 
ise to the new body the church, made in the upper 
chamber : 

“I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also.” 

The fulfilment of that promise is, indeed, the 
great theme of prophecy in the Epistles. The “day 
of Christ” is in no sense a “phase” or “aspect” of 
the “day of the Lord,” as a comparison of the ré- 
spective passages will show. 


The New Upper Chamber Promise 


According to the Epistles the new upper chamber 
promise of the Lord’s return will be fulfilled in 
connection with a resurrection, not of all the dead, 
but of “they that are Christ’s at his coming” (1 
Cor. 15: 20-23). 


“Behold, I’ shew you a mystery: We shall. not’ 


all’ sléep, ‘but we shall all be changed, in a momient, 
in the twinkling of ai eye, at the last trump; for 
the trumpet shall sound,- and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. . For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption” (1 Cor. 
15: 51-53). : 

The Epistles réveal the manner of the fulfilment 
of the new promise, “I will receive you unto my- 
self.” “But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that 
ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord shall not pre- 
cede them which are asleep. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a, shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord” 
(1 Thess. 4: 13-17). 

If this elaborate description of the manner of 
the fulfilment of the great new promise to the new 
body, the church, is compared with the confirmation 
of the old promise to Israel concerning the king- 
dom, as set forth in the Olivet Discourse (Matt. 
24:25), it will be seen that all is contrast. There 
his coming is preceded by great signs, and the 
formula is, “When ye shall see.” Here are no 
signs whatever. There, he is accompanied by an- 
gels; here there is no mention of angels. There 
his coming is visible to “every eye”; here only the 
sleeping and living “in Christ” are concerned. There 


his coming is to the earth; here it is into “the air.” - 


There his coming is in connection with “the throne 
of his glory” (Matt. 25:31); here it is in connec- 
tion with a “place” among the “many mansions” of 
the Father’s house, which he has gone away to 
prepare—literally “make ready” for his Bride. It 
is by no means to be implied that the departure 
of the church will be a “secret rapture.” It will 
doubtless shake humanity to its center. 

And, in the Epistles, this new promise—a prom- 
ise without a sign, without a single time-note, be- 
comes the “blessed hope” (Titus 2:13) of the 
church. The Lord is ever “at hand” (Phil. 4: 5)- 

And, too, this “blessed hope,” timeless and sign- 
less, gives the true attitude of the believer, “till he 
come” (1 Cor. 11:26). The words which describe 
that attitude are, “looking” (Titus 2:13; Phil. 
3:20), “waiting” (Rom. 8:24, 25; 1 Thess. I: 10). 
Any interpretation, therefore, of the new promise 
of his coming which makes it absurd, or a mere 
form of words without real sybstance, actually to 
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watch and wait for “His Son from heaven,” is con- 
demned by that very fact. It is, in all praotical 
result, saying, “My Lord delayeth .his. coming.” 

3. The “day of the Lord” is mentioned in two 
ways : (i) in relation to the order of events in 
unfulfilled prophecy ; (2) to assure believers that 
they are not “of” that day. ; 

The “day of the Lord,” described in Scripture, 
both in the Old Testament and the New in terms 
of wrath and judgment, in which it is in absolute 
contrast with the new “day of Christ,” is mentioned 
in the Epistles in two ways. (1) The saints of 
the church are assured that they are not of “that 
day.” That is a “day of darkness, and not light” 


(Amos. 5:18, 20; Joel 2:2; Zeph. 1:15), but the. 


believers are assured that “Ye are all sons of light, 
and sons of the day: we are not of the night, nor 
of darkness” (1 Thess. 5:1-8). And the “day of 
the Lord” is a day of wrath (Zeph. 1:15), but, 
“God hath not appointed us to wrath” (1 Thess. 
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5:9). And (2) the “day of the Lord” is said to 
be the day of the “man of sin” (Daniel’s “little 
horn,” the “abomination of desolation” of the 
Olivet Discourse, the “beast out of the sea” of Rev. 
13); and the signs which precede the “day of the 
Lord” are given. Briefly, then, the prophetic ele- 
ment in the Epistles has to do with the apostasy 
of. the professing church; “the day of Christ”; the 
taking away of the true church according to the new 
promise (John 14:2, 3); the coming of the “man 
of sin” and the “day of the Lord,” in which the 
true church has no part. 


And what, in view of current discussions, is of 
tremendous importance, is the outstanding fact that 
not once in the Epistles, written for the especial 
instruction, warning, and encouragement of the 
church, is the great tribulation so much as men- 
tioned! 


Dovctaston, L. I. 








From Court to Corvee in Egypt 


Archeology peers into Egypt's dark ages and Israel’s humiliation 
By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 








What kind of slaves were the Israelites in Egypt? And why were they enslaved? 


Archeology 


lets in a flood of light on the Bible narrative as it discovers Israel’s 


time of exaltation in Egypt’s dark ages, and her humiliation in the time of Egypt's 
‘ ’ renewed power and glory. 


the Orient to represent ancient conditions 

there. When Said Pasha concluded his con- 
vention with the financial magnates to dig the Suez 
Canal, in which he agreed to furnish 25,000 laborers, 
he turned about, not to hire the poor Egyptian 
peasants to work for him for little or no pay and 
poor food. and a burial in the sand when they were 
worn out, but he resorted to the corvée, that. is, he 
compelled them to work practically for nothing. 
The plan was, in effect, military conscription applied 
by the government to industrial undertakings.’ 

“This .was no clever device of .Said’s, but a parrot- 
like imitation of the old Egyptian method. By the 
“corvée” Khufu built his great pyramid, though this 
modern name for his tyranny had not yet been in- 
vented: by the “corvée” Seti I cleared out the sweet- 
water canal. So also, Rameses the Great, following 
in the footsteps of his fathers built his “treasure 
cities,” Pithom and Raamses by the corvée. 

This was the time-worn method of the Egyptian 
government. It is no surprise to learn that in the 
days of the oppression, “Asiatics” were used in the 
army, in industrial employments and upon public 
works. . There can be no feasonable doubt that this 
general statement. of enforced servitude included 
Hebrew slavery. Thus the Israelites were victims 
of the “corvée.” The purpose of this study is to 
trace the course of events by which the protegés 
of the Pharaoh came down to such humiliation, the 
course of affliction in Egypt which brought down the 
children of the covenant “from court to corvée.” 

There is a great break at one point in Egyptian 
history, and also a great break in the history of 
Israel in Egypt. Moreover, these two breaks lie 
parallei to one another in history in the Bible and 
in history on the monuments. In experience, they 
were one and the same break. I purpose now so to 
blend the two accounts that they shall appear to be, 
as they are in fact, one and the same history. 


Cite or is a modern Frankish work used in 


How the ‘‘ Bow People ’’ Conquered Egypt 


The first picture is of Egypt’s “Dark Ages.” One 
of the great striking monuments yet standing in 
Egypt, a kind of shrine to which 10,000 tourists go 
every year «when there is no war), is the great 
obelisk at Heliopolis. It represented the high-tide 
of Egyptian civilization of the Old Empire—under 
the Usertesens and the Amenemhate of the 12th 


-dynasty. Among the traditional enemies of Egypt 


om time immemorial were the “bow people,” the 
wandering tribes of the desert on all sides, whose 
chief weapon was the bow. Some sociological move- 
ment, perhaps an impelling famine, or, it may have 
been, unusual prosperity resulting in an increase of 
population, causeé these “bow people” of the East 
and the Northeast to venture into the Delta of 
Egypt, at least to pasture their flocks, perhaps with 
a hostile intent even from the first. 

With- dogged determination to hold their ground 
against Egyptian inhospitableness, they made forti- 
fied camps, one of which was found by Pro- 
fessor Petrie, in 1906, at Tell el Jehudiyeh, some 
twenty cniles north of Cairo. Another was at 
Heliopolis itself, enclosing the obelisk mentioned 
above, and at least a part of the great temple area. 
Of course this latter camp must have been made 


after they gained control of the capital at Heliopolis 
and after the temple and its service came under 
their domination. 

These “bow-people” were called Haq Shashu by 
the Egyptians, from Hag, a prince, and Shashu, 
Bedouin. They are known-to us, through Josephus’ 
quotations from the Egyptian historian Manetho, .as 
Hyksos. They ruled the Delta vigorously and held 
the natives princes: and provinces of Upper Egypt 
ina State of servitude that was half subjection and 
half insurrection... There was a-mixture of: both in- 
vader and native men and customs in the. govern- 
ment itself, as in England.in the days of. the Nor- 
‘mans, with the same undertone of suspicion and 
haughty jealousy over against fault-finding and 
gnashing of teeth. 

The. Hyksos conquest of the land stopped native 
enterprise and activity, and gave a back-set to native 
civilization. The Hyksos themselves, originally rude 
people of the desert, assimilated but slowly the 
culture and customs. of the _Egyptians. The re- 
sultant of-the complex of the various. influences. of 
these gloomy ‘times has well been, called the “Dark 
Ages” of Egypt. To the Egyptian people, these in- 
vading tyrants were always the “pest,” the “abomi- 
nation.” 

Into this dark picture of Egypt’s humiliation we 
» Shall now paint the glorious colors of the days of 
Israel’s prosperity in Egypt. Some time after the 
hated “bow-people” had captured the great capital 
at Heliopolis, and thrown around about it the then 
impregnable rampart, the thirty-foot wall of their 
fortified camp, there was brought into Egypt, as a 
slave, by an Amelekite caravan from Canaan, a 
young Bedouin prince, son of a great sheikh and 
destined by his father for high place, but sold by 
his brothers because of jealousy, and now sent to the 
auction-block in Egypt. But God was with him, 
and in his providence. brought him to the notice of 
the king. That “Bedouin prince” on the throne in 
the days of threatened disaster lifted up the head 
of this fellow “Bedouin prince” from Palestine 
and made him Prime Minister. 

With a brother riding in the “second chariot” of 
the Egyptian royal cortége, the sons of Jacob be- 
came at once the favorites of the king, petted 
protéges, pampered pensioners. In the days when 
the other inhabitants of the land sold their cattle, 
their lands and, at last, themselves to the govern- 
ment, Jacob and his whole tribe “sold not their 
cattle,” but lived by the bounty of the king. It 
had been enough that they were friends of the 
Hyksos to incur the enmity of the native Egyptians, 
but when the pangs of hunger came to the in- 
habitants of the land, the petted favorites of the 
king, prospering still in the day of the nation’s 
calamity, would be doubly “abomination.” If ever 
jealousy turns to hatred, it is when the victims of 
want and national calamity perceive the prosperity 
of those who are fattening upon the times. Such 
conditions made the French Revolution. So there 
never was a more dangerous prosperity, never a 
refreshing summer cloud more fully charged with 
destroying lightning, than were the days of Israel’s 
prosperity in Egypt. 

‘The next picture has in it a reversal. of the lights 
and shadows. Light for Egypt came at first like the 
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ignis fatuus.in the swamp. At least, we can see 
at first but glimmerings of the light of the liberty 
that was not entirely extinguished, but flashed out 
occasionally in rebellions and attempted uprisings 
among the Upper Country princes. ould-be lead- 
ers gathered about them the discontented, instituting 
Cave-of-Adullam tactics against which the Hyksos 
were never able entirely to prevail. At last came 
a great leader who unified the opposition, boldly 
assailed the tyrants in their Delta strongholds and 
finally beat them, and drove them from the throne 
and from the land. It is not certain, or, indeed, 
likely, that by any hereditary right of descent, 
Aahmes was entitled to the throne, but like nearly 
every military hero he yielded to the temptation 
that might makes right, held on to the power now 
in his hands, and established a new dynasty com- 
monly called the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. 

The amazing quickness with which the eighteenth 
dynasty, founded by Aahmes, brought prosperity 
to the land and arose to greatness among the 
powers of earth, arouses the suspicion that, after 
all, the reign of the Hyksos must have been strong 
and in some good sense beneficent. Perhaps the 
eighteenth dynasty did not so much re-establish 
Egyptian national life as turn its full current again 
into the old familiar and accepted channels. 

However this may be, it is a fact that very soon 
arose the great kings of the eighteenth dynasty, the 
Thothmes and the Amenhoteps who re-established 
the Egyptian power at home and abroad, and car- 
ried it to a height never hitherto dreamed of. All 
Egypt prospered, the military power grew great and 
arrogant, art and industry flourished and Egypt be- 
came wealthy, learned, and feared. The great heresy 
of Khu-en-aten estranged the people, and with the 
“reformation” came a change of dynasty. The first 
king of the nineteenth dynasty ruled weakly, or, 
at least, with difficulty, but after him came the Great 
Seti I, followed by Rameses II, the great oppressor, 
and then by Merenptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

Into this growing light and glory of Egypt must 
be painted the shadows of Israelite humiliation. 
When the Hyksos were expell d the Israelites were 
left friendless. The impatience of the Egyptians 
had now nothing to restrain it, and had, besides, 
that greatest of all éncouragements, a ~— oppor- 
tunity. The dangers that had gathered about the 
favorites of the court like an ominous storm-cloud 
now culminated, and the storm broke. 


Why. Egypt Feared Israel 

Perhaps some Israelites went out with the Hyksos. 
There are indications of portions of some of. the 
tribes having been early in Palestine. However, 
most of them remained in Egypt after their patrons 
the Hyksos were gone. At first comparatively small 
in number, their weakness was their protection. But 
as their prodigious increase, so succinctly described 
in the book of Exodus, went on and on, at last their 
numbers and the proportion they bore to the popula- 
tion became a menace. It never is actual numbers, 
me always is ratios that constitute sociological prob- 
ems. 

The Egyptians took counsel with their fears for 
their own safety, “lest if any war break out they 


join themselves to our enemies and get themselves. 


up over [not ‘out of’] the land.” Their getting 
“out of the land” would have been, in the eyes of 
the Egyptians, “good riddance to bad rubbish.” Lit- 
erally the expression of the Egyptian fears was lest 
the Hebrews get themselves “up from the land,” 
that is, “up” south “from” the and of Goshen to 
Upper Egypt, “up” from the Delta to occupy the 
whole land and fasten once more, and in still worse 
fashion, the hated rule of the “abomination” upon 
the valley of the Nile. 

So were hatched the devilish schemes, first of 
enslaving them, and then of destroying the boy 
babies, and so making Israel in time characteristically 
a nation of women and thus the more easily con- 
trolled in bondage. I think there is no other in- 
stance in history of so far-seeing a scheme of keep- 
ing a great people in bondage. 

The third and last picture is the dark picture of 
Hebrew slavery. Ebers, in some of his Egyptian 
romances, keeps the Hebrew slave ever lurking in 
the shadows, never brings him out openly into the 
light. This is a true representation of Egyptian 
history. The presence of the Hebrew slave is felt 
rather than seen in the Egyptian inscriptions. The 
information that at this period there were “Asiatics” 
used as government slaves on public works, in the 
army and in industrial pursuits, is the most yet 
found in the Egyptian inscriptions concerning He- 
brew slavery. It is unlikely that more will ever be 
found. The slave is given little place in human his- 
tory unless he become a menace, or abolition senti- 
ments arise. 

Yet the slave gets into history, though he be not 
given any place. He makes his presence felt. No 
great people can be long in a land without leaving 
their impress upon the language and the customs. 
The Egyptian language at this period is full of 
Hebrew loan-words (the recent persistent attempts 
to show that these were not loan-words, but that 
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the Egyptian was then and always a Semi- 
tic seems to me to be doomed to failure. 
It is but an untimely attempt to revive the old ex- 
ploded philological law that assumed etymo 
relation between words that seemed to or 
even to look, alike). these loan-words are 
Hebrew words of such peculiar significance as to 
mark unmistakably Hebrew times in Egypt and 
even Hebrew slavery. 

One of the most remarkable of these may be 
noticed. A half century ago “Massa” was a very 
common word in tre colloquial English of America 
as the slave’s name for his master. It lives now 
only in dialect story, but, as long as American his- 
tory continues to be known, that word of itself will 
testify wnereinaly and indisputably to the one-time 
existence of slavery in the Great Republic, even 
after every other trace of the history of slavery 
in America is eradicated. Something exactly sim- 
ilar to the history of this word “massa” began in 


Egypt in the period under consideration and its 
testimony is still indelibly stamped upon the Egyp- 
tian language 


The overseer of the Asiatic slaves on the public 
works was called by the tian inscriptions 
Adon, not an tian word, but pure Hebrew, 
meaning “master.” It is simply the name used by 
Hebrew slaves for their Egyptian master. Now 
the tians had a title of their own for such an 
officer, “Superintendent of Constructions,” in very 
common use. But, for the “Superintendent of Con- 
structions” having charge of these “Asiatic slaves,” 
they caught up the word used by the slaves them- 
selves, exactly as did Americans during the period 
of African slavery. 

This word testifies not only to the existence of 
Hebrew slaves in Egypt, but not less attests the 
great number of the slaves and the long continuance 
of the slavery that such an impress should have 
been made upon the Egyptian language. 

Into the darkness of this picture came at last the 
twilight of a deliverer, Moses the foundling Prince. 


% 


**A Bone of Him Shall Not be Broken ” 


HE words “a bone of him shall not be broken,” 
have somehow always been a favorite expres- 
sion with Christians concerning the Saviour. 

If péople stoppéd to ask themselves what thesé words 
signify, there would probably be a remarkable: silence 
following the quéstion. John evidently uses ‘the 
‘words for their dpologétic value ‘through the ‘ful- 
filment of prophecy. But who could tell why these 
words should be so pleasing to the Christian heart? 
When he was subjected to the piercing of the hands 
and the feet, to all the tortures of the cross, his 
body mutilated by the thrust of the great spear of 
a Roman soldier, it would seem but a poor consola- 
tion to reflect that none of his bones were broken. 

A recent study in comparative religion and com- 
parative mythology concerning the significance of 
the wide-spread practise of preserving the bones 
of the victim of sacrifice intact has thrown an il- 
luminating radiance, not only upon the feeling of 
horror among mourners at the dismemberment of 

_the dead, but also upon this loved expression “a 
bone of him shall not be broken,” and has furnished 
light that will fill the Christian heart with gladness. 

Strange to say, the study is by a distinguished 
oung Jewish scholar, Professor Morgenstern, of 
Races Union College. His work was presented 
at a recent meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety in Washington, and will be published in the 
Journal of the Society. Every Christian minister 
should read Professor Morgenstern’s paper. It is 
a great pleasure to give here, in advance of the 
perusal of his work in full, an abstract, not of the 
eee but of the testimony which the evidence 
ears. 

Professor Morgenstern shows that the notion was 
prevalent among the ancient Hebrews, and besides 
was very wide-spread, that the preservation of the 
bones of a body intact gave emphatic presage of its 
resurrection. The notion was a superstition, not an 
idea of relevation, but like other mythological notions 
or references to popular beliefs, was used of revela- 
tion and in the Bible, as a vehicle of the record of 
the revelation, as the vehicle of divine truth. To 
say to the Israclites concerning the Passover lamb, 
“neither shall a bone of him be broken,” was to set 
before their minds at once the thought of resurrec- 
tion, a living again, in connection with the Passover 
lamb. As the Messianic hope became clearer and 
clearer to them through the symbolism of the sacri- 
fices and the utterances of the prophets this expecta- 
tion became thus a vehicle of the revelation of the 
resurréction of the “Lamb of God.” 

Thus the quotation of this language, “A bone of 
him shall not be broken,” in the Gospel by John, is 
not stated merely as an evidence of the fulfilment 
of provhecy, but as indicating a preparing of the way 
from the beginning for the resurrection of Jesus. 

It is due to Dr. Morgenstern to say that this full 
Christian application of the results of his work was 
not made by him, but is my own. 
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Mastering First Corinthians 


By James M. Gray, D.D., Dean of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 





Dr, Campbell M 
Bible books in a 


———— 


has said that most students could really master only a few of the 
time. Shall First Corinthians be among those you attempt to master? 


The great love chapter, the great resurrection chapter, a great chapter on spiritual f 


another on 


unity, another on spiritual wisdom, and eleven other 


at 
ters, make First Corinthians one of the most wonderful books of the New Teotement, 


OU are not at first to read about First Cor- 

inthians, but to read it. And read it at a single 

sitting. Then read it again in the same way, 
and again, and again, until its great broad outline 
breaks upon your consciousness. 

It is like painting a fence——not Tom Sawyer’s 
fence. The first coat soaks into the soft wood and 
seems to be lost. Even the second does not con- 
ceal the knots. The third gives you an idea of how 
it will look when it is finished. ¢ fourth satisfies. 

In the same way you will know when you have 
gotten a good working-outline of this epistle, with- 
out any one’s telling you. 

Getting Down to Business 

1. For example, you will notice, that like all the 
other epistles considered in this year’s series, this 
opens with a greeting or salutation (1: 1-3). 

“ Then follows the customary thanksgiving (1: 
4-9). 

3. Then the writer attacks his subject: “Now 
. . « it hath been declared unto me of you, that there 
are contentions among you.” 

4. He does not drop this subject of contentions or 
divisions and their cause and cure, till the beginning 
of the fifth chapter, where a new subject is intro- 
duced with equal clearness—“It is reported that there 
is fornication among you.” If you do not read the 
preceding chapters often enough, you will be sure 
to think that he dropped the subject earlier, but if 
you stick to the rule all doubt will be removed, and 
you will be saved from getting off the track. 

5. In, like manner, thé subject begun at chapter 
5 does..not conclude till chapter 7 is reached (see 
6: 18-20). But af, CHapter 7 he begins, “Now con- 
cerning the things, whereof” ye" wrote ‘me ‘The 
previous things, had been reported to him orally “by 
them of the house of Chloe”; but it would appear 
that they were bearers of a writteri, communication 
also, and the first matter it touched upon was mar- 
riage. 

6. It is clear that chapter 8 introduces a different 
theme—“the eating of things offered in sacrifice unto 
idols” (verse 4), and it is not concluded until chap- 
ter 11. begins. 

7. Chapter 11 is an illustration of an unfortunate 
division of chapters, as the first verse you will see 
belongs naturally to chapter 10. What 1s the theme 
of chapter 11? Your answer is, the conduct of 
women at church. 

8. But it extends only to verse 17, for there an- 
other “Now” presents itself as at verse 2, and the 
writer enters upon the conduct of both men and 
women apparently in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper. 

9. “Spiritual gifts” are next treated, and if you 
ignore the divisions into chapters in ved reading 
as you were advised to do, you will persuaded 
that the subject is not dismissed till chapter 15. 

10. Here another “Now” (R. V.) introduces the 
great theme of the resurrection of the dead. 

11. The last “Now” (16:1), which is really the 
first of a group of three “Nows” (see also verses 5 
and 10), introduces the practical subject of the col- 
lection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, the apos- 
tle’s journeying plans, personal allusions to Timothy, 
Apollos, and others, and the benediction. 

Now let us gather up the outline. Omitting the 
opening greeting and thanksgiving, and the closing 
personal remarks, we have instruction concerning: - 


(1) Party Divisions, 1-4. 

(2) A case of Immorality, 5-6 

(3) Marriage, 7 

(4) Christians and Idol Sacrifices, 8-10 
(5) Church Disorders. 11 

(6) Spiritual Gifts, 12-14 

(7) Resurrection of the Dead, 15 


In completing this synthetic outline you have 
achieved a good deal, but you are not satisfied to 
pause here. You want to go back and take up each 
great divisien by itself, and do ‘with it what you did 
with the book as a whole. 

1. Party Division (chap. 1-4).—The first division 
is rather difficult; try that. Read it through at a 
single reading several times without observing the 
divisions into chapters and verses. What do you 
discover? 

First, you see the nature of the party divisions 
that were disturbing the church, together with Paul’s 


A &irk)j. second, ,that 


freedom from responsibility for them (1: 10-17. Sec- 
ond, you are impressed that, in some way or other, 
they were caused by exalting mere human wisdom 
or intellectuality above the spel (1:18 to 3:4). 
Third, this exaltation of human wisdom was asso- 
ciated with an undue estimate of their human teach- 
ers (3:5 to 472). Fourth, this undue estimate of 
their teachers resulted in a depreciation of Paul call- 
ing for a defense on his part, a reproof and a warn- 
ing (4: 3-21). i 

Vhen you grasp this much more of the epistle, your 
ambition is aroused to £ farther. You say, “That 
part where human wisdom is compared with God's 
wisdom seems dark to me, how can I get to under- 
stand it?” » 

By attacking it in the same way you did the larger 
unit of thought. Go back, and read and reread 
chapter 1:18 to 3: You soon find that Paul dis- 
tinguishes God’s wisdom from human wisdom in 
three ways: (1) “the wisdom of the wise” had 
been unable to save men in the past, but the preach- 
ing of the cross had effectually accomplished it 
(1: 18-25); (2) the membership of the church was 
not for the most part the worldly-wise and great, 
and yet God had made Christ to be unto them wis- 
dom in the sense that He had become their right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption (26-31) ; 
(3) the apostle had not appealed to their intellectual- 
ism, but had simply preached Christ who, however, 
was the wisdom of God which only the Spirit of 
God could reveal to men (2:1 to 3:4). 


2. The Case of Immorality (chap. 5-6).—Read 
through this division the same as the last, and you 
will discover; First, the nature of the immorality 
at. -Paul passes. judgment onthe 
offender (2-5); third; that the church had been: in- 
different. about it and had not “judged” it; fourth, 
that the allusion to judging brings up the question of 
law courts, which draws forth rebuke -and instruc- 
tion on that point (6: 1-11); fifth, that the apostle 
again returns to the main subject, treating it, how- 
ever from the broader point.of. view of the re- 
demption, the sanctity, and the resurrection glory 
of the human body (12-20). 

There are things in this division whose explana- 
tion will require a commentary. It is a principle of 
the synthetic study of the Bible which these lessons 
illustrate, that a commentary should not be used 
until a book has been mastered-in outline for one’s 
self. After this, however, a commentary may be 
used where necessary. 

3. Concerning Marriage (chap. 7).—The diffi- 
culties here soon resolve themselves by a patient 
and repeated reading. For example: First, mar- 
raige is not unlawful for a Christian but rather de- 
sirable, for the reason indicated. Therefore, while 
Christians are not commanded to marry, they are 
permnagee to do so (7:1-9). Second, divorce of 
two ristians is not permitted, nor is it required 
for religious reasons where one is a believer and 
the other an unbeliever (10-16). Third, the separa- 
tion of married couples on religious grounds leads 
to the thought of separation in other relationships 
for the same reason, which also is not required 
(17-24). Fourth, on general principles celibacy is 
recommended because of the persecution and afflic- 
tion then being experienced by the church (25-35). 
Fifth, if a Christian father feels an obligation to 
give his ee in marriage, he is at liberty to 
do so withouf incurring sin (36-38). Sixth, widows 
are at liberty to remarry if only they marry “in the 
Lord” (39, ‘40). 


Difficulties and How to Meet Them 


Like the preceding division, there is much in this 
for which a commentary is needed. However, “to 
avoid misunderstanding it may be added that we 
have not here the whole of the apostle’s views on 
marriage, much less the whole of the New Testa- 
ment’s teaching about it, but only so much as con- 
nects itself with the questions put to him at this 
time.”—Christian Worker’s Commentary. 

Perhaps it is proper to say also, that this chapter 
presents difficulties in regard to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, all of which are explicable, however, 





1The Christian Worker’s Commentary, by Dr. Gray, 
gives a constructive treatment of the whole Bible admir- 
ably arranged for study. It may be ordered from The Sun- 
day School Times Co., at $2. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (1 Cor. 13) 


on the theory that the original autographs of the 
Scriptures were verbally inspired, as I believe. 
. For instance, at verse 6, the apostle is referring 
to marriage and not to the authority by which he 
speaks. At verse 10 ne quotes what our Lord said 
when He was here in the flesh, while at verse 12 
he places his own words.on the same level of au- 
thority with those of our Lord, thus making the 
claim of inspiration for them. At verse 
25 he is giving his own “ju ent” because he had 
received “ho commandment from the Lord.” This 
qualifies the authority by which he but not 
his inspiration in the premises; in er words, he 
is as truly inspired to say that he is simply giving 
his own judgment as if he were saying or writing 
anything else. It is therefore an assurance that 
where he does not state to the contrary he is always 
giving us the mind of the Holy Spirit. 

This whole question of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is so important that I go out of my way 
to recommend a notable book on that subject, “The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” by L. 
Gaussen, D.D., a reprint of which has recently been 
published by the Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill, at 55 cents. It is worth its weight 
in gold. 

4. Christians and Idol Sacrifices, or the Use and 
Abuse of Christian Liberty (chap. 8-10).—First, 
there is no such thing as an idol, hence it is not 
wrong in itself to participate in idols’ feasts (8: 4-6). 
But second, such action might cause a weak brother 
to stumble—that is, one who has not this knowledge 
about idols. Therefore that meat shouid not be eaten 
under such circumstances (7-13). Third, Paul him- 
self acted on this principle of self-denial in the 
matter of eating and drinking, wedded life, min- 
isterial support, etc., for the Gospel’s sake (9: 1-23). 
Fourth, a motive leading him thereto was the fear 
of becoming a castaway (24-27). Fifth, the mean- 
ing of this is illustrated in what happened to the 
Israelites in the wilderness (10: 1-23). Sixth, the 
whole subject is summed up in 10:24 to II: 1. 


5. Church Disorders (chap 11).—We have seen 
that this chapter begins really at verse 2, and also 
that it deals with two disorders, the appearance of 
women at the church gathering and the conduct of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Reading and re-reading the first part, verses 2-16, 
discloses what the offense of the women was, and 
the reason for its discontinuance: The offense con- 
sisted of praying and prophesying with uncovered 
heads, or rather unveiled faces, contrary to the 
custom of the times, the head-covering being a sym- 
bol of the woman’s subordination to the man. The 
reasons against it are (1); woman’s visible superior, 
man; she being created second to him as to sub- 
stance and service; (b) the presence of the angels 
who are invisible spectators of Christian assemblies. 

The subject is balanced as between man and 
woman in verses 11 and 12, and summed up by a 
couple of questions in the verses following. 

The second part speaks first of the nature of their 
error. (20-22); secondly, of the institution and sig- 
nificance of the Lord’. Supper (23-27); and thirdly, 
includes a warning as well as an explanation of the 
chastening that had fallen upon them for their of- 
fense. (28-32). 

Did space permit, the other divisions of the book 
might be followed out in the same way, but it is 
hoped that enough has been said to enable the inter- 
ested and diligent student to complete the work on 
his own account. 

CHICAGO. 


ad 


Reading the Great Love 
Chapter Aloud 


tN READ the Scripture lesson as it ought to be 
read is an important part of a minister’s work in 
the pulpit or a superintendent’s work on the platform. 
The great love chapter selected as the Scripture for 
the current Sunday-school lesson offers an excep- 
tional opportunity either for a careless reading that 
will obscure the message, or an understanding read- 
ing that will drive home the truth. 

The Rev. I. Newton Earle, Jr., of the Jaro Indus- 
trial School, Iloilo, P. I1., recently had occasion to 
commit the thirteenth of First Corinthians to memory 
to quote at the close of a sermon, and gave close at- 
tention to its reading. Mr. Earle’s plan of: reading 
is given here for its suggestiveness in supplementing 
your own thoughts upon the effective reading of the 
chapter: 

Explanation of the Marks used : 


Italics mean that the word is to be emphasized; for example, 
not. Capitalizing is used to show that there is contrast; for 
example, CHILD...MAN. Asterisks-after a- word -show. that 
the word is more or less onomatopeic ; for example, clanging*. 


[* I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not Jove, | am become sounding* brass, or a 
clanging* cymbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if | 
have all fatth;-so-as to remove mountams, but have not 
love, | am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to 
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feed the poor, and if | give my body to be burned, but 
have not Jove, it profiteth me nothing. (Verses 4 and 5 
Should be read more rapidly because they are largely 
negative and lead: up to climax of the positive verses 
6 and 7.) Love suffereth Jong, and is kind; love en- 
vieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is mot puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, 
is not provoked, taketh mot account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, but ce with the 
TRUTH ; deareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. LOVE sever faileth: 
but whether there be PROPHECIES, they shall be 
done away; whether there be TONGUES, they shall 
cease; whether there be KNOWLEDGE, it shall be 
one away. For we know IN PART, and we prophes 

IN PART; but when that which is PERFECT is 
come, that which is IN PART shall be done away. 
When I was a CHILD, I| spake as a child, | felt as a 
child, | thought as a child: now that | am become a 
MAN, | have put away CHILDISH things. For NOW 
we see in a mirror, DARKLY; .but THEN, FACE TO 
FACE: NOW I know IN PART; but THEN shail | know 
FULLY even as also | was fully known. But now 
abideth faith, bope, love, these three ; (pause here a trifle) 
and the greatest of these is Jove. 


<e 


The Minister “ Without Degree” 
(Continued from page 443) 


the first, understood that I interfered—in that 
private affair of your family, because I sympathized 
so with your son and his bride. You see I was 
younger than your son when I married Ruth, and 
all my people were opposed to our marrying, and 
so I knew how your boy felt. I believe when honest, 
clean love comes into a young man’s heart, and a 
pure young girl puts her trust in him, his duty is 
first and clearly to her. God put this love, this 
trust, into the hearts of his creatures, men and 
women, beasts and birds, and I cannot believe the 
things of civilization were ever intended to post- 
pone, perhaps destroy, the fulfilment of these hopes. 
I-have not realized you resented that impulsive in- 
terference on my part, especially since the result 
has seemed so happy.” « 

“Exactly,” responded the senior deacon, “you 
learned all that -with some ‘other things the years 
you were not at school. Where did you learn to 
save Brother Slagel’s youngest boy’s life?” 

John Cleighton’s:eyes softened. “Our little girl, 
the one we lost, had attacks just Hike that. We were 
at a poor little church, far from a doctor, and so 
I knew just what to do before the doctor came. 
The maid was so frightened when she came for 
me. I never thought to wait. He was stronger 
than our little one. It was such a comfort to me 
to help him for his mother. He is well now?” 

“Exactly,” said the senior deacon again, “and 
about those boys of our friend, Davis, when the 
started wrong. You knew just what to. do wit 
them too? And. who befriended poor Lucille 
Heaten when she could not explain about her secret 
marriage and all the ladies shunned her. Mrs. 
Cleighton had no diploma giving her a right to 
take her into your home and be a sister to her until 
her husband returned: and you didn’t seem to need 
any degree to teach the people down near the 
works to ffve decently on half what they earn, what 
they get. I have an idea you learned that, you and 
Mrs. Cleighton, when you got less than they do in 
those first degreeless charges of yours. 

“Oh,” answering a look in the pastor’s eyes, “I 
know it didn’t amount to anything, oh, no. Only 
kept some of the girls at home that might have 
ended on the streets, and just put new life into 
some of the mothers and fathers; oh, just a little 
thing. How many correspondence courses could 
you have taken and gotten credits for while you 
grubbed along with those dirty young hopefuls of 
Dugan’s alley? 

“Don’t you see, man? You have wasted lots of 
time doing things instead of learning how to do 
them. As I look back over these last few years 
and see what you have -done and realize as I have 
for the first time to-night how you have eaten out 
your heart because you, as you believe, never learned 
to do to get-the proper labels— Say, did you know 
there’s a kind of school up at Springfield, a school 
where they train young men to be Young Men’s 
Christian Association workers? They have a “de- 
gree” up there now, a new kind. They call it 
“Master of Humanics.” I don’t know -just what 
they mean by that, but I have an idea it’s a good 
meaning, and I know if it’s what it sounds you 
have earned the Doctor of Humanics degree every 
week of your life here. Why, man, you’re our pas- 
tor. You’re an awful fool, but—” 

The senior deacon blew his nose, 
everything, forcibly. 

“But,” he repeated, “we can’t run the new church 
you have starved your body and—eh—intellect—to 
build without you. Young Showalter! He’s all 
right, and we have called him for this year. He's 
got. a find lot of things in his head. I wish all our 
young men could start out with his head equipment. 


as he did 
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But he has all the heart things, the real, the vital 
things, yet to learn. That’s what he’s coming here 
for. He will swing things for a few months until 
you and your blessed wife fatten up a bit on that 
old farm, and then you’re coming back to teach him 
a little of what you know. Then he’s going next 
year to China, to learn a little more “Humanics,” 
and you, please God, you'll choose another promising 
yo cub with his head full of intellect to help 
you do the things you have been doing. 

“Here’s your resignation. If I were not a deacon 
I’d say something, and I'll promise you if we ever 
see the like again I will say something. There, 
don’t ‘ap try to say anything, man. You’ve made 
a fool of yourself these last few months. We— 
we've always been fools, but—man, how we love 
ng and need you! Resign because you haven’t a 
ot of letters after your name! Degree! You 
found the material for your degree in His last com- 
mands to His followers, and your credentials are 
in the hearts of the people you are living for. 
When you come back, you can take all the time you 
want to read the things that help teach people to 
do what you have done, and let young Showalter do 
things. That is, if they, your people, will let you 
alone. Resign! Degree gees is 

With another noisy blast with his handkerchief 
as inadequate muffler, the senior deacon turned to 
leave the little library, followed by the rest. 

John Cleighton tried and tried again to speak 
His eyes wandered aimlessly around the little room 
and fell on the envelope addressed to the sporting 
goods house. With the habit of a life-time to do 
he called after the 5 ge, | men: 

“Mr. Robinson! Wait. Please mail this to-night. 
The boys are so anxious for their new ball. I—I 
was going out to do it, but I want to go tell Ruth.” 

Evanston, IL. 

a 


“The Master of My Boat” 


LLOWING the editorial discussion, in The 

Sunday School Times’ Notes on Open Letters of 

February 19, of the well-known verses of William 
Ernest Henley “Invictus,” ending with the lines, 


“I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul,” 


a Connecticut reader sends the Editor some verses 
that the readers of this paper ought to keep in their 
Bibles. It will be remembered that the Times pub- 
lished in its issue of October 28, 1911, some beauti- 
ful lines by Dorothea Day, giving the truth that 
offsets the error of Henley’s famous poem, and end- 
ing with the verse: 


“I have no fear though strait the gate: 
He cleared from punishment the scroll. 
Christ is the Master of my fate! 
Christ is the Captain of my soul!” 


The verses sent by the Connecticut reader, Mrs. 
M. Louise Sturtevant, of Norwich, are by another 
warm friend of the ‘limes; they were first printed 
privately, but have now been published all over the 
world, and appear every once in a while fresh, as 
they ought to. Their author, Joseph A Richards, 
is a New York business man, whose supreme inter- 
est in life is the King’s Business. 


The Master of My Boat 


I owned a little boat a while ago 
And sailed a Morning Sea without a fear, 
And whither any breeze might fairly blow 
I'd steer the little craft afar or near. 


Mine was the boat, and mine the air, 
And mine the Sea, not mine a care. 


My boat became my place of nightly toil. 
I sailed at sunset to the fishing ground. 
At morn the boat was freighted with the spoil 
That my all-conquering work and skill had found. 


Mine was the boat, and mine -the net, 
And mine the skill and power to get. 


One day there passed along the silent shore, 
While I my net was casting in the sea, 

A man who spoke as never man before; 
I followed Him,—new life began in me. 


Mine was the boat, but His, the voice, 
And His ‘the call, yet mine the choice. 


Ah, "twas a fearful night out on the Lakel 
And all my skill availed not at the helm, 
Till Him asleep, I waken, crying, “Take, 
ake Thou command, lest waters overwhelm!” 


His was.the boat, and His the Sea, 
And His the Peace o’er all and me. 


Once from His boat He taught the curious throng, 
Then bade me let down nets out in the Sea; 

I murmured, but-obeyed, nor was it long 
Before the catch amazed and humbled me. 


His was the boat, and His the skill, 
And His the catch, and His my will. 
—Joseph Addison Richards. 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 6. THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


Temperance Lesson. 


1 Corinthians 13. 


Commit verses 4-7 


Golden Text: Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.—1 Corinthians 13 : 13 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


R. BLACK has treated Mr. White in a bit- 
Mew unjust way, injuring his business, circu- 
lating lies about him, even estranging some of 
his best friends. The two unexpectedly meet in a 
place where they cannot avoid each other’s close 
company for a few minutes. Mr. White is a Chris- 
tidn. One of two things can happen. Here is one: 
Mr. White, struggling and praying against the surge 
of resentment that he feels against his cruel and 
unjust enemy, treats Mr. Black with the utmost 
courtesy; Mr. White’s words and actions, even his 
looks, to a third person watching the two, are as 
though Mr. Black had never done anything out 
of the way. He successfully conceals -his_feel- 
ings, keeps them under, and strives with all his 
strength to “love his enemy.” The other thing 
that can happen is this: As Mr. White sees his 
enemy close to him he finds that his innermost feel- 
ing for Mr. Black is that of genuine, spontaneous 
love; he ors loving toward his enemy, and all he 
does while they are together is to express freely 
and without any struggle or attempt at concealment 
exactly what he feels in his innermost heart. 
Is each of these two possible attitudes on Mr. 
White’s part love? Is the second of the two ex- 
periences possible? 


Our Background Material 


Let members of the class mention whatever great 
and precious verses or passages in 1 Corinthians 
they have discovered since last Sunday. Suggest 
that some of these be memorized, to Ses our 
permanent possession.—hid in the heart (Psa. 119: 
11). (If teacher and class have not. been using the 
booklets of the Bible Success Band they may well 
do so, and have their Bible — and their lives 
enriched by this simple plan for Bible memorizing.*) 

If you would get the most out of this lesson and 
the book of First Corinthians, read the whole book 
at one sitting, and do this again and again. Then 
study it according to the suggestions in Dr. James 
M. Gray’s illuminating article “Mastering First 
Corinthians,” on page 446 of this issue. If members 
of the class have been reading through 1 Corinth- 
ians during the week, get their impression of the 
book as a whole and their outlines. 

Read also the suggestion on reading the thirteenth 
of First Corinthians aloud, on page 447. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Chapter 13 will not mean to us all that it did to 
the Corinthian Christians unless chapter 12 is read 
and understood; the teacher should be sure to ex- 
plain to the class something of the situation as 
brought out in chapter 12. Dr. Griffith Thomas, in 
his paragraph on “Connection,” also in II, 2, touches 
on the situation in the Corinthian church. 

What is love? Get the class to volunteer their 

own definitions. May not love be described as a 
wholly unselfish affection for, interest in, and pro- 
vision for the interests of, another person? 
. Remind the class that, as Mrs. Baldwin (1) sug- 
gestively says, this chapter is the prism through 
which love is broken up into its beautiful colors. 
She (2) makes very plain and vivid the worthless- 
ness in God’s sight of a lifetime of ‘accomplishments 
and “good” acts without love. Get the class tc show 
why this is so in loveless speaking (v. 1), in love- 
less knowledge and faith (v. 2), and in loveless 
charity (v. 3). A clear explanation of the five 
things that love is not, and why, is given by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 1). Why good acts without love 
are not “good” is shown by Mr. Rogers (1-2). And 
that we can have a great many things and yet be 
nothing is explained by Mrs. Baldwin (3). 

Then (vs. 4-8) comes God’s (remind the class 
that the Holy Spirit himself was speaking through 





1The Sunday School Times supply of the 1916 Bible Suc- 
cess Band booklets is now exhausted; but copies of the 
1915 booklet can still be obtained, and are just as valuable 
for those who have not already used them. Copies dis- 
tributed to the members of the class by the teacher as 
a summer gift may be a link between teacher and class 
during summer absences, as the daily memorizing is kept 
up by all. Fifteen cents a single copy; ten or more copies, 
xo cents each, from The Sunday School Times Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


13 If I ageck with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, I am ¢ sounding Ss, oOrac - 
ing cymbal. 2 And if I have the gift of Prophecy, and 
know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains t have not love, I 
am nothing, 3 And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor and if I give my body *to be burned, but have 

ve, if profiteth me nothing. 4 Love suffereth long, an 
is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, 5 doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; 
6 rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; 7 *beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 8 Love never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away: 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease: whether there 
be knowledge, it shall be done away. 9 For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; 10 but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away. 11 When I was a child, I spake as a child. I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child: now that I_ am become 
a man, I have put away childish things. 12 For now we 
see in a mirror, *darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in pert; but then shall I know fully even as also 
I was fully known. 13 But now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; and the ‘greatest of these is love. 

1Many ancient authorities read that I may glory. 
2Or, covereth mp. 1 Pet. 4. ®Gr. in a riddle. 

*Gr. greater. Comp. Mt. 18. 1, 4; 23. 11. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson & Kons 
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Paul) marvelous and supernatural description of 
what love is. Sixteen things are said about it; get 
the class to count and name them: 


Suffereth long, Taketh not account of evil, 


Is kind, Rejoiceth not in unrighteous- 
Envieth not, ness, 
Vaunteth not itself, Rejoiceth with the truth, 


Is not puffed up Beareth all things, 
Doth not behave itself un- Believeth all things, 
seemly, pogetn all things, 
Seeketh not its own, Endureth all things, 

Is not provoked, Never faileth. 

#lave the class thoughtfully describe, in their own 
words, each of these things that love is or does. 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2) groups them as ten 
features. He quotes the striking suggestion (II, 3) 
that, first, the word gentleman or lady be substi- 
tuted for the word love in verses 4-8, then the word 
Christian, then the word Christ; and Mrs. Baldwin 
(4) suggests the personal pronoun I instead of love 
in these verses. Get the class to try these changes 
of words, and see the impressive effect. 

At this point it will be effective to let different 
members of the class, to whom slips of paper have 
been handed in advance, read aloud as many as you 
think best of the Scripture verses given on page 451 
in this issue, showing “What God Says About Love.” 

Explain why love is eternal while prophecies, 
tongues, and knowledge are only temporal (vs. 
8-12). Prophecy is man’s speaking for God; in 
heaven God will speak for himself directly to all,— 
He will need no prophets. “Tongues” is God break- 
ing through the limitations of the human body, as 
it were; this will be unnecessary when the .limita- 
tions of the body are forever done away. And 
human knowledge at its best in this life is incom- 
plete and imperfect, leaving us seeing things “in a 
riddle” (the Greek for “darkly,” v. 12); it. will 
be done away when “I know fully even as also I 
was fully known.” 


The Truth That Is Golden 


Love is wholly miraculous,—perhaps the greatest 
miracle in the universe. It is the heart of the being 
and nature and person of God; for God is love (1 
John 4:16). Many will say that for a person to 
feel loving in his innermost heart, without struggle 
or effort, toward a bitter, cruel, unjust enemy, as 
in the case described at the beginning of this Lesson 
Pilot, is absolutely -impossible in any human life. 
Yes, “with men this is impossible; but with God 
all things are possible” (Matt. 19:26). Love never 
faileth, Why? Because God never faileth. If 
love ceases, fails, breaks down, goes to pieces, under 
any circumstances whatsoever, it was not love. 

Of course no human being can love in this miracu- 
lous way by his own will-power, or efforts, or 
strength, or practise. This love, real love, is the 
miracle of “the life that is Christ.” It is “the breadth 
and length and height and depth... the love of 
Christ’ which passeth knowledge,” with which we 
must, if we are to love, “be filled unto all the ful- 
ness of God” (Eph. 3: 18, 19). 

When we have surrendered our hopelessly sinful 
and unloving nature to the mastery of Christ, for 
him to crucify and “put out of employment” (Rom. 
6:6), and then in blind faith trust him to be now 
working the miracle of living his life in his fulness 
in us, he will exercise this miraculous love, which 
is the very nature and being of God, in us and 
through us toward all men—even toward our worst 
enemies, without effort or struggle on our part. 

If it isn’t easy, it isn’t love. 








Teaching Points 

The best motive in all temperance work is the 
love of God. Striking temperance nuggets are 
given on page 453. 

Mere truth may be powerless,—and worse than 
powerless; we can speak the truth and not only 
= no good, but do harm.if we do not speak it in 
ove. : 

If love “believeth all things,” love’s faith is 
complete and perfect. Love does not believe “all 
things” that are not true, but all things that ought 
to be believed. So of love’s hope: it is complete 
and perfect in confidently counting upon every- 
thing that ome be hoped for according to the 
promises of 

Love “beareth all things,”—that is, every sort 
of failure or shortcoming or sin in the one loved; 
as in 1 Peter 4:8, “Love covereth [forgiveth] a 
multitude of sins.” 


In other words, love loves, not because of what 
the loved one is, but because of what the one who 
does the loving is. The loved one may fail at 
every point; the love of the loving one fails at 
no point. The loved one does not have to be per- 
fect in order to be loved,—far from it. But the 
love must be perfect if it is to love at all. 


And love's rene opportunity is with those 
who are imperfect, defective, sinful, unloving, un- 
lovely, and unlovable. With such, love suffers 
long, is kind, beareth all things, endureth all 
things, never faileth. 


And the glory of the miracle is that this never- 
failing love often wins to Christ the unlovely and 
unlovable ones, so that they too are supernaturally 
given the very life and being and loveliness of God. 


Why is love greater than both faith and hope? 
Because faith is that by which we take hold of, 
or possess, Christ who himself is love; faith is 
the bridge to the goal; and the goal is greater than 
the bridge.. And hope looks forward to that 
which love provides; hope is a link between now 
and the coming blessings of love. 

Moreover, as some one has pointed out, love 
(the greater) includes both faith and hope (the 
manet), for love “believeth all things, hopeth all 
things.” 


Love is the oo power, the greatest dynamic, 
the greatest dynamite in the universe: for it is 
the very being of God. 


If giving away all one’s goods in charity, even 
one’s own body in martyrdom, without love, profits 
him nothing (v. 3), it is plainly implied that to 
do these things in love does profit one something. 
And what? Christians are to be rewarded, in the 
next world, according to their works in this world. 
All Christians will be saved; but their rewards will 
differ widely, and some will not be rewarded at 
all (1 Cor. 3: 10-15). 

Questions for Study and Discussion 


What other illustrations (than in verse 1) can 
you mention, of sound without power? 


Does it make any real difference to an object of 
sane -_f whether a gift comes with or without 
ove 


How does love always prevent one from behav- 
ing unseemly? 

Why is it that only unlove can rejoice in un- 
righteousness? 

How may we know that faith, hope, and love 
will abide through eternity? (See Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (II, 4). 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


The Grace of Giving (2 Cor. 9). 

Did you ever stop to think how that part of the 
church service that is often called “taking the col- 
lection” could be made one of the most deeply im- 
pressive times of worship and thanksgiving in the 
entire service? As a matter of fact, what do most 
people think of the “collection” part of the service? 
To know what God would like to have us think of 
it, read carefully the 8th and oth chapters of 2 Cor- 
inthians. 


How much ought a person to give to the Lord? 

How would Paul have been put to shame if the 
Corinthians had not given freely? 

In what way may our giving really glorify God? 


How may our giving help to win men to Christ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the 


Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





MISSIONARY was readi 
of John to a heathen chi 
When he came to verse 16, “God so loved the 
world,” the chief asked him to read it again, and on 
doing so, the heathen enquired whether it was true 


the third cha 
and his followers. 


that God loved men. The missionary replied, “Yes, 
that is why I have come here.” The heathen then 
said, “Our gods do not love us; they are cruel to 

.” Love is, in some respects, the special feature 
of the Christian revelation and is indeed what the 
title of this lesson calls “the greatest thing in the 
world.” Divine love is, as we Il see, the source 
and strength of the human love depicted in this 
chapter. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—Another lesson from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The chapter is included 
in the sixth main division, covering chapters 12-14, 
which deal with spiritual gifts. There was evident 
need of special care and caution at Corinth, because 
of the danger of vanity and display leading to dis- 
cord among the Christians. Gifts and weaknesses 
both abounded. The Apostle, while emphasizing 
spiritual gifts (12:1), strongly urges the importance 
of something even better which they were to covet 
(12:31). The Christians at Corinth tended to em- 
phasize external things, but Paul desires to show 
them that there is something infinitely better, and 
that all the spiritual gifts in the world cannot com- 
pare with love. The supreme principle of the Chris- 
tian life is “edification,” or “building up,” and for 
this love is absolutely essential. 

Date.—The last lesson shows something of the 
circumstances under which this Epistle was writ- 
ten. It seems to have been sent from Ephesus just 
re the trouble recorded in Acts 19, and perhaps 

. 57. 


Il. The Lesson 


All writers and commentators on this wonderful 
chapter are indebted to Professor Henry Drummond, 
whose inimitable treatment rightly speaks of love 
as “the greatest mov, in the world.” But even 
more, as Dr. Marcus Dods truly says, “this eulogy 
of love is its best interpreter.” 


Love’s Contrasts (vs. 1-3)—Here the. Apostle 
shows what love is not, in five ways, by consider- 
ing the things that the people in Corinth evidently 
thought most important. 1. Love is not eloquence, 
even though angels speak, because it goes far deeper 
than speech and deals with the soul. 2. Love is 
not prophecy (14:3), even though this, which re- 
fers to speech by definite and direct inspiration of 
God, is perhaps the highest spiritual gift. 3. Love 
is not faith, even though faith has the power to 
work miracles (Matt. 17:20; 21:21). 4. Love is 
not charity, because it is only too possible to givé 
to the poor, and yet all the while, like Ananias, de- 
sire nothing but display and pretense (Acts 5: 1-5). 
5. Love is not martyrdom (Dan. 3:19), because even 
suffering of body may be the expression of selfish- 
ness and pride. (1) 

Thus, in clear, definite, and unmistakable lan- 
guage, the Apostle shows that their admiration of 
power is as nothing compared with the necessity of 
love. All these things are nothing and profit noth- 
ing, even though the world may think highly of 
them. Apart from love, which should give them 
inward power and motive, these five important 
features are simply worthless. 


Love’s Character (vs. 4-7)-—Then the Apostle in- 
dicates ten features of what love is, its positive 
value in relation to others. Each of these features 
needs careful consideration, even though they are 
dealt with so briefly in the description. 1. Love is 
long-suffering (v. 4), restraining and checking an- 
ger under provocation, showing magnanimity, a 


-feature perhaps emphasized in contrast by weak- 


nesses at Corinth. 2. Love is kindness (v. 4), the 
active side of the same quality. 3. Love is gen- 
erosity (v.. 4), it does not show envy. 4. Love is 
humility (v. 4), it does not vaunt itself in empty 
boasting and is not puffed: up or inflated with pride. 
5. Love is courtesy (v. 5), and does not behave it- 
self unseemly or’ indecorously, thereby showing dis- 
orders such as had deen rife at Corinth. 6. Love 
is unselfishness (v. 3), and does not seek its own. 
7. Love is self-control (v. 5), and is not provoked. 
8. Love is forgetfulness (v. 5), and does not take 
account of evil or imply that evil has been done to 
it. It pardons, and does not resent. - 9. Love is 
sincerity (v. 5), rejoicing not in unrighteousness, 
but with the truth. The combination of love and 
truth is particularly noticeable. 10. Love is large- 


heartedness (v. 7), bearing, believing, hoping and 
enduring everything. (2) : 

Thus, in these ten particulars we see something 
of what the Apostle must have meant when he said, 
“Whatsoever things are lovely” (Phil. 4:8). It 
will have already been seen that the old version, 
“charity,” is quite impossible now, because the word 
has become limited to alms-giving.. It has been sug- 
ested that a very helpful way of showing what true 
te is would be to substitute for love the words 
“a gentleman” or “a lady,” and then read these ten 
particulars accordingly. Then it would be useful 
to take another step and substitute the words “a 
Christian” and see at the same time what true Chris- 
tian life is. But above all else, it has been suggested 
that we substitute the word “Christ,” and then read 
these ten particulars as expressive of what our 
Lord was in his earthly life and relationship to 
others. (3) 


Love’s Continuance (vs. 8-12).—Now the Apostle 
goes farther and shows that love is superior to 
those qualities that the people of Corinth evidently 
thought so valuable. 1. Love will last longer than 
prophecies. 2. Love will last longer than tongues. 
3. Love will last longer than knowledge, because 
it “never faileth.” Our knowledge is only partial. 
The child knows and speaks as a child, and in the 
present life we are merely like children and under- 
stand only in part. Love, however, will extend be- 
yond this life and will last forever. 


Love’s Crown (v. 13.)—Then comes the conclud- 
ing word, in which the three graces of Faith, Hope 
and Love are shown to abide, while of all three the 
greatest is Love. It is important to remember that 
faith and hope are to abide forever and are not to 
be limited to this life. Sometimes it is said that 
faith will be lost hereafter in sight, and hope in 
realization, but this does not seem to be correct, 
We shall always need trust in the life to come, 
even though we see face to face. And hope will 


‘be perfected hereafter without being destroyed, be- 


cause heaven will be a life of constant progress 
and never-ending glory. And yet, although these 
three abide to all eternity, love is the greatest, be- 
cause it is most like God. Faith trusts, appropriates, 
applies. Love realizes, expresses, and _ blesses. 
“Faith makes love possible, but love makes faith 
vital; hope expects, but love possesses.” Faith looks 
up. Hope looks on. Love looks round (4) 


Ill. Central Truths 
The Golden Text clearly shows, as we have just 
seen, that love is “the greatest thing in the world,” 


and it is of the first importance for us to know 
how this love comes and how it is to be expressed. In 


. 12:31 Paul seems to contrast it with gifts, and 


speaks of it as “a most excellent way,” while in 
14:1 he urges the Christian to “pursue” or “to 
follow after love.” As we do not “pursue” a gift, 
it is the more important to look at the cause of 
which love is the effect, and we shall do this by con- 
sidering step by step its history: 

1. Love s.vwn. “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us.” This is the supreme 
fount and source of all love, God’s love to us (1 
John 3:16; 4:10). 

2. Love known. The first step is for us to be- 
come spiritually acquainted with God’s love to us 
(1 John 4: 16). ‘ 

3. Love believed. The way to experience God’s 
love is to believe what he has done for us in His 
Son (1 John 4:9). 

4. Love received. When we have appropriated 
God’s love in Christ Jesus, we are conscious, as 
never before, of his love in our hearts (Rom. 5:5). 

5. Love enjoyed. Again and again the New 
Testament speaks of the way in which the con- 
sciousness of God’s love to the soul is an inspira- 
tion, a joy of blessing (1 John 3:1). 

6. Love employed. When our own hearts are full 
of God’s love to us, then we begin to show that 
love to others (1 John 4:11, 12, 19). 


And so the love of this chapter is found only in 
careful attention to the apostolic words, “Keep 
yourselves in the love of God” (Jude 21). The 
Rev. Evan Hopkins has often suggested at Kes- 
wick that if a piece of iron could speak in regard 
to its own condition, it would say, “I am black, I 
am cold, I am hard.” But if this iron be put in 
the fire, and then imagined as speaking, it would be 
able to say, “I am warm, I am soft, I am glowing.” 

is it with the soul that has received and lives 
in God’s love.. “Every one that loveth is begotten 
of God” (1 John 4:7). This shows at once the 
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cause and the effect. God loves us; we receive and 
enjoy his love; and then we pass on that love to 
others by lip and life, by word and deed, by char- 
acter and conduct. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


* 1. Love’s contrasts (James 1: 17-27). 
2. Love’s character (1 Peter 2: 13-25). 
3. Love’s continuance (Col. 3: 12-17). 
4. Love’s crown (1 John 3: 14-24). 
Wyecuirre CoLLece, Toronto. 


% 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William P. Ridgway 


The Light Weights.—/f J... know all mysteries 
... have not love, I am nothing (v. 2). There 
are many very smart and able men we all know, yet 
whose weight in the community is absolutely noth- 
ing. When they lie down and die and go hence 
nobody cares—not even the heirs. They never had 
a loving, generous inspiration, they- never had an 
open, helpful vision, they never did an unselfish, 
thoughtful deed. When we are fighting the booze 
and trying to knock out John Barleycorn they never 
even give us a good word of cheer. When we are 
renovating the church, putting a new wing to the 
hospital, building a Y. M. C. A., clothing the flood 
sufferers, backing the Red Cross, we never think 
of soliciting them for help. Because we know they 
are loveless and nothing. There is a reason for 
the prejudice against old bachelors, and why they 
are unpopular and looked upon with suspicion. , They 
have lost the grace of loving and with t the 
weight of influence. Don’t get excited now! I do 
not mean old bachelors like Judson Archer, who 
lives with his mother and sisters. He is not an 
“old bach.” He is “mother’s boy.” “Mother”’s boy” 
never gets old. That kind of love sweetens the 
days and keeps them green and fresh. It fills the 
town with an influence that weighs a ton. (Gen. 
2:18; Zech. 7: 9-12). 

The Reason Why?—Love suffereth long (v. 4). 
That is why God has put up with you all these long 
years. I heard you say you could not understand 
why so many good people had been called away, and 
old Plug Riley lived on and on, no good to himself 
or any one else. You did not know that back of 
Plug, poor drunken old Plug, as back of nice proper 
old You, is the most wonderful of loves. And love 
suffereth long. It suffers long with Plug. And it 
suffered long with me. There is many a Nancy 
Sykes. There is many a sweet, refined little woman 
living with a besotted drunken brute of a husband. 
The man has sunk beneath the world’s contempt. 
“Why doesn’t.she leave the wretch!” the indignant 
neighbors exclaim. “Love suffereth long,” is the 
reason why. There is* that good-for-nothing Farrel 
boy, who has always been such a trouble to his 
widowed mother, and is now idle, vicious, and 
drunken—why doesn’t she clear him out? “Love 
suffereth long” is the reason why. Splendid as is 
wife’s love, everlasting as is mother’s love, these are 
as nothing compared with Heaven’s love. The suf- 
fering of Heaven’s love is eternity long. That love 
follows after every human from the nurse’s arms to 
the undertaker’s box. It welcomes us when we 
come, it hopes good things of us as we stay, it 
pleads with us as we go. It is the one true and ever- 
lasting thing in the world (John 13:1; Jer. 31:3). 


The Slander Monger.—Rejoiceth not in unright- 
eousness (v. 6). It is simply amazing to know how 
many people who are considered respectable, away 
down deep in their hearts actually rejoice in in- 
iquity. Take some unhappy scandal, for example. 
The deeper the iniquity the better. Just note how 
many rejoice in the recital and the passing of it on. 
When something of this sort comes smelling around 
where you live what do you do about it? Do you 
shut your mouth like a clam and know nothing you 
do not really know? Or do you grab your hat or 
throw a shawl over your Sed and run over to the 
neighbors? Well, love believes nothing of the sort 
and will say so to Mrs. Grundy with no uncertain 
sound (Psa. 64:3, 4; Prov. 16:27; 1 Tim. 5:13). 
There was a man in this town who had led a blame- 
less life for forty years. Then old green-eyed Envy 
let him have it. me folks said, “I told you so.” 
And how they all rejoiced in a good man’s undoing. 
But Love stood up in blazing indignation and 
shouted “It is an infernal lie.” And so in truth it 
soon proved to be. The human race with all its 
veneer of good clothes, fine appointments, and high 
culture is a bad lot on the inside. God knew what 
he was about when he arranged that we could be 
made over and run into the mould of his own Divine 
Love, that like himself our rejoicing can be in the 
high, the pure, and the good. 

At the Cafe.—For now we see in a mirror 
darkly (v. 12). “Some day we'll understand.” 
I like that old hymn we sometimes sing. I have 
always thought heaven would be found ringing 
with laughter. After my arrival there I expect to 
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keep laughing at the things that cost me 
so much tears and trouble down here in 
the old Chester Valley. Just as I sit 
here in my library and laugh at the day 
over yonder at the old school I was so 
worked up over exams and other things. 
As the philosopher has so quaintly said, 
“I am an old man and have had many 
troubles. But most of them have never 
happened!” I went one time to a res- 
taurant that had a mirror opposite the 
door as you entered. This mirror 
stretched me out long, lean, and hun 
looking. There was another mirror 
faced as I came out. This mirror broad- 
ened me out fat, full, and happy looking. 
There was nothing the matter with me. 
I- looked no different after an oyster 
stew than before. The change was all 
in the thing I looked into—and its come- 
back was a falsehood. ~The Christian 
will not be disturbed by reflections 
from the concave or convex circum- 
stances of life, but look into the shin- 
ing and glorified face of the Son of 
Man (Phil. 3:12; 2 Cor. 3:18). 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
hool Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they mar not be considered at all. not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best illustration each 
week. 

Tennyson’s Word.—Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love (Golden 
Text). It was said by Mr. Murray, 
the book publisher, that every time Ten- 
nyson’s poems were printed, an extra 
supply of the letters “1” and “v” had 
to be got, the poet used the word “love” 
so often. May love hold a_ similar 
place in the poem of our lifel—From 
the Rev. W. T. Haddy, in The United 
Methodist. Sent by W. R. Clark, Jer- 
sey, Eng. 


Built of Wrecks.—/t profiteth me 
nothing (v. 3). There is a house near 
the sea-coast in California, built en- 
tirely of the fragments of wrecked ves- 
sels. The whole edifice is a combination 
of bulkheads and bulwarks, of lockers 
and cabins. lt is boarded with planks 
ripped off from the ship’s side by the 
savage violence of wind and breaker. 
But in one of our far inland towns 
there is a-beautiful house. The grounds 
around whisper of paradise, ‘The pro- 
prietor lies upon a bed of ivory and 
stretches himself upon his couch; eats 
the lambs out of. the flock and the calves 
out of the midst of the stalls; drinks 
wine in bowls, and anoints himself with 
the chief ointments. And this house 
is built of wrecks. Every board and 
every brick, every stone and every tim- 
ber, every piece of furniture, and every 
appliance of comfort, the carpets on 
the floor, the frescoes on the ceiling, 
are each in whole or in part the frag- 
ments of a wreck—a wreck, not of a 
ship, but of a home, a life, a soul! The 
owner of this mansion is the owner 
also and keeper of a drinking-saloon.— 
Source Unknown. Sent by L. B. Lath- 
ern, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


The Moorish Palace.—Love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up (v. 4). 
Don’t get into the Moorish -Palace, 
whatever you do! I saw it years ago 
in one of our great parks... It had a 
small . grotto-like entrance .into . which 
we were invited .by placards .announc- 
ing its wonders and beauties, but once 
inside there were only mirrors, and 
whichever way you turned, you saw 
only yourself. You looked in one di- 
rection and you had grown tall and 
thin, in another .short. and wide. Your 
face expanded or lengthened in the 
most astonishing way. Every way you 
turned there were grotesque represen- 
tations of yourself... In every direction 
the mirrors lured and deceived you, 





promising exits where there were none, | 
only bringing the bewildered wanderer 
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face to face witn some other distorted 
reflection of himself—always himself. 
There are people who spend their lives 
in the Moorish Palace. Whichever wa 

ory f turn they see nothing but self, 
and soon it grows to be an exaggerated 
and distérted self. They see it made 
little by fancied slights and they are 
resentful. They see it grow into im- 
portance by some success and their pride 
is gratified; but even when they think 
they are working for it is self 
that always slips into the foreground.— 
From The Front Row by Kate W. Ham- 
ilton, in The Queen’s Garden. Sent by 
Mary L. Wilson, Maysville, Ky. 


Seeing the Roses.—Love ... taketh 
account of evil (v. 5). A lady, paying 
an early morning visit to a neighbor, 
was ushered into a rather untidy room, 
for which her hostess profusely apol- 
opized, but her visitor smilingly replied: 
“T had eyes for nothing but these lovely 
roses,” pointing to a bowl of Gloire de 
Dijon beauties, which occupied a promi- 
nent place on the table. Just as the 
eye sees what it looks for, so the soul 
that is itself beautiful finds all that is 
best and noblest, and most worthy of 
praise, in the men and women round 
about. And in addition to this gift of 
hyper-vision, it tias the equally beauti- 
ful gift of not seeing, which it exer- 
cises on occasion.—From the Sunday at 
Home. Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, 
Halifax, Eng. The ewe for this week 
is awarded to this illustration. (1) 


The Trace-It-Bezk Club.—But re- 
joiceth with the truth (v. 6). A party 
of men were in a cafe when a statement 
was made .that practically accused a 
well-known citizen of crookedness. “I'd 
like to see that story traced back,” said 
one of the men at the table, “for there’s 
not the slightest truth in it in my opin- 
ion.” “Well, let’s organize a club to do 
it,” said another. So the. Trace-It-Back 
Club was formed and a committee. ap- 
pointed to investigate the. statement. 
The story was run down..-within two 
days. The club, elated over its success, 
adopted by-laws and arranged to meet 
regularly. Whenever a man opened his 
mouth to accuse somebody the president 
merely began: “I appoint as a commit- 
tee of investigation——” and he seldom 
got further—From Onward. Sent’ by 

. B. Lathern, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


(2) 


Growing Up.—When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I felt as a child,‘I 


a child, I thought as a child; - now|' > 


that I am become ‘a man,: I - have 
put away childish things (v.: 11). - It 
was Johnny, the seven year ‘old, who 
tired of the’ merry-go-round. The 
previous summer it had fascinated: him, 
and he could not ‘ride on it too often. 
This season a single trip had satisfied 
him, and he declined another. “No, 
thank you, grandfather,” he said, “You 
see we ride and ride, but we stay under 
that old tent all the time. I guess when 
anybody gets to be seven years old 
they’re too big to care about going and 
going that doesn’t get anywhere.”— 
rom the Evangelical Endeavor. Sent 
by Minnie Yearous, McGregor, Iowa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


[® I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels (v. 1). The Eastern 
Church showed its appreciation of. the 
gift of eloquence by calling one of its 
patriarchs or archbishops, John Chry- 
sostom, John of the golden mouth. .One 
of the. Oriental proverbs warns against 
the glamour of oratory, by saying, “Ask 
not. who spoke, but ask what was 
spoken.” 


I-am. become sounding brass (v. 1). 
Possibly a reference to the curved bar 
or iron or bronze, called by the Arabs, 
ndkus, which in ancient times served the 
purpose of a bell, and is still so used 
in_ many village schools in Syria. -Hang- 
ing from a tree-branch, or from a cross- 


_bar of wood erected for the purpose 


in the yard, its alarm intimates ~ over 

the village and its valley that the morn- 

i or afternoon hour for opening 
ool is at hand. 


Is not puffed up (v. 4). In East and 
West spiritual pride, contention for pre- 
eminence in rank and office, and the 
display of authority are temptations 
that in one form or another peculiarly 
beset the path of the saints. This 
spirit formed part of the appeal that 
Satan made to Christ in the wilderness: 
it gave to Paul an experience of the 
Lord’s personal care in not letting him 
be overcome by the multitude of the 
revelations given to him: Bunyan’s 
pilgrims, Christian and Hopeful, at an 
advanced stage of their journey, with 
the more vulgar temptations of life left 
behind, passed through the Enchanted 
Land and there encountered the drowsi- 
ness which suggested that they were 
now good enough! In one of the 
Egyptian towns there is a famous 
mosque, and some of the skeikhs at- 
tached to it have attained to such a 
state of piety that as they walk along 
the road they are said to stop and kiss 
their robes in wondering and reverent 
adoration of their own holiness! 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


SE once more the stereograph of 

old Corinth, described last week. 
There is so much to see of the famous 
town, a second glimpse will give us a 
more complete impression of the cele- 
brated spring and the once splendid 
buildings around it. 

Think how Corinthian boys used to 
pause here for a drink of water on the 
way to school, or the way home from 
an. athletic contest. Think how Cor- 
inthian girls used to see their own re- 
flections in’ the clear water, while they 
chatted with their friends. 














In some of these houses, whose roof- 
less walls we see before us, the men 
and women, boys and girls, of Paul’s 
time, tried to put his teachings into 
daily practise. They used to walk 
through the narrow streets between 
these houses just as we go about our 
own streets at home. In their day, 
no civilized person on earth dreamed 
of the existence of such a land as 
America. The people of Great Britain 
and Germany and Ireland were then 
hardly more than savages. And we 
know it was very largely because of 
Paul’s untiring love and labor that the 
Gospel did later reach our own Euro- 
pean ancestors. 

Use again the stereograph . entitled 
“General view. of excavations at old 
Corinth; view west to the Apollo tem- 
ple.” 

The use of the Underwood stereographs 
in the class will be found a practical 
help. It makes ‘the places real, and the 
people real, and tends to strengthen the 
impression of the lesson. orty-four 
laces are visited and described in 10916. 
he forty-four stereographs cost $7.34. If 
all are ordered at one time, a dlotliebound, 
gold-lettered. case is given--free. Ten are 
used during the thir uarter, cost $1.67. 
Three of these will be called for in August. 
Less than four in one order cost 20 cents 
each. Stereoscopes,;.90 cents each. Post- 
age or express is prepaid or all orders for 





stereograp S or stereoscopes. 
Lantern slides’ of the same scenes can ‘also 
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be. supplied. Plain. slides, cents each; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In or- 
be for twente-Sye or more, eetap are: 

in, 40 cents; ia, 45 cents; co red, 1.00. 
Bend orders . to ‘the Sunday School c 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


P. 
“% 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O God, thou 
who art love, teach.us truly what love is. 

y we not desire selfishly the gains and 
the privileges of this wor but may we 
learn what it is to live with an outgoing, 
unselfish love for those around us, in order 
that we may be of service to them. May we 
so love others that we shall be unwilling to 
indulge in anything ourselves that could 
harm them through us. Remind us, we pra 
thee, of the bonds of obligation under which 
we live in our relations with others round 
about us, and may we not fall into the sin 
of unlove in thought or word or deed. In 
the name of the loving Christ, we pray. 

men. 


After the Lesson.—There is no love 
in rum. Suppose for the sake of look- 
ing squarely at the deep temperance-prin- 
ciple that is in the lesson we have been 
studying, we put over against what love 
does the things that rum does. 





RUM 


Is cruel, is boastful, en- 
i i tirely selfish, loves evil, 
: th 

& gamed, Gant ke causes hopelessness, cre- 











(Let the superintendent draw out 
from the school these facts, which he 
will write on the board as fast as he 
secures them in answer to his ques- 
tions.) 

Come: now, boys and girls and young 
people and old people, will you face 
those two lists honestly, and ask your- 
selves whether there can be the slight- 
est question about the necessity for en- 
tirely doing away with that right-hand 
column? What business have you or I 
to admit that there is any good reason 
for allowing such a vicious thing as 
that to remain among us? If on the 
temperance map our state is black or 
shaded, isn’t it about time that we made 
it white, and clear of the black of the 
liquor. traffic? . Love calls upon.us to 
do just that; rum says “No!” - No ques- 
tion about which one you and I ought 
to follow and want to follow. 

We will have a few moments of silent 
prayer, and then our pastor will lead us 
in prayer for the temperance work in 
our land,‘and in other lands where this 
curse is heavy. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Do sommcting for others.” 
“Help somebody to-day.” 

“TI need Thee every hour.” 

*©O love that wilt not let me go.” 
“Love divine, all love excelling.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“© Master, let me walk with thee.” 
“So let our lips and lives express.” 
“Take my Iife, and let it be.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 5:1-8 (8 : 2-4). 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (2868: 1, 2). 
Psalm 112: 1-9 (228: 1-5). 
Psalm 31 : 19-24 (65 : 1-4). 
Psalra 18 : 1-3 (32:1, 2). 





[ Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
‘By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


IESSON Teacuinc.—Love is __ the 

greatest thing in the world. 

Introduction—How many of you re- 
member Valentine Day? Were you 
glad to send and receive valentines? 
Can you tell why so many valentines are 
shaped like-a ——? (Heart.)- Draw 
dne on the board or paper, or cut or 
tear one from- paper, and help the chil- 
dren. to realize that valentines should 





be love messages. Write the word Love ® 


on the heart...Sometimes people say 















































LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (1 Cor. 13° 


to each other, I love with all m 
heart. If at public the children 
ene John,” les ean sta together. 
The Bible is ee es: love 
under- 


which children 
stand. one side of the oy By or 


- on manila paper, a few verses may have 


wae lie is aces, cok wo bad 
repeat s as 
is love; Love one another; Thou shalt 
ive Oe the Lord thy God with all thy 
We love, because He first loved 
ev igs tee mat to ay ge unto 
po Baton ul shalt e neighbor 
as thyself ; Love is kind; If ye love 
me, keep m commandments ; Love your 
enemies; For God so loved the world, 
etc. 

There are songs which we know and 
can si Jesus loves the little chil- 
dren; Jesus loves me, this I know; 
Love im, Love Him, all ye little chil- 
dren; I love to tell the story of Jesus 
and His love (substitute others, if more 
familiar). 


To-day’s Mess: “~~ —Some of the love 
messages in the Bible are so long that 
they are really love letters. Paul had 
so many friends in the churches which 
he started that he wrote many letters 
to them because he loved them. One| yo 
of his love letters was written to his 
friends in Corinth. It is so beautiful 
that many people have learned this love 
chapter by heart, and it helps them to 
live right. 

In this letter Paul says, Love is kind. 
Some of you children have pets at 
home. Are you always kind to them? 
If we really love the kitty that chases 
mice away, or the dog that watches 
the house and yard, or the bird that 
sings a cheery song, surely we will re- 
member to give them something good 
to eat, and a nice, clean drink. Love 
is kind to pets and animals, and kind 
to people, too. 

You may tell some of the things 
which fathers and mothers do for you 
just. because they love you. 


repay. with loving obedience, and "ind 
actions. 

Because God is our heavenly father, 
he shows that his love is kind, because 
he made this wonderful world and 
takes care of it. We love him, because 
he first loved us. 


“ Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love. 
r food, our homes, and all we wear 
Tell of thy loving care.’ 


(Song Stories for the Sunday-school, Clay- 
ton Summy Co., Chicago, 15 cents.) 


It is easy to love people who love 
us. Jesus taught people how to love 
their enemies. Jesus prayed for the 
men who put Him on the cross. 

Last Sunday we talked about the 
cross of Jesus. Wherever it is used it 
shows faith in Jesus. To-day we have 
talked about a heart of love. Draw 
these, allowing space between them for 
an anchor. Talk of its uses. The cap- 
tain, the crew, and the passengers hope 
that the anchor will hold the ship firm 
and steady. 


Golden Text Illustrated—Some years 
ago a lady brought to a little girl a 
present of a charm to wear on a neck 
chain or narrow ribbon. The chain was 
made of three pieces of red cornelian, 
shaped like these: a cross, an anchor, 
and a heart. (Show a drawing or tiny 
models.) The lady told the little girl 
that the cross meant faith, the anchor 
meant hope, and the heart meant love. 
(Write the words under or on the em- 
blems. ) 

Years afterward, when the girl grew 
to be a woman, she received at Christ- 
mas time a book-mark for her Bible, 
three narrow purple ribbons, fastened 
at one end to a tiny gold crown. At 
the loose ends were a tiny gold cross, 
an anchor, and a heart. She still uses 
them. When she sees them she thinks 
of Paul’s love letter: Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three: and the 
greatest of these is love. 

Hand-work.—Give to each child a 
strip of paper four by two inches. Fold 
like a letter. On page one write “A 
Love Letter.” The younger children 


Children: 
cannot .pay them in money, but they can: 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


FTER the opening prayer by either 
Axoirecis or the Sate never begin 
your lesson without orally hee all re- 
t together 1 Corinthians 13. 
Victoria, it is said, learned this chapter 
ween a hen a child and made it her practise to 
t it every morning. 
en Satan raat Christ, Christ 
met him each time with Scripture (Matt. 
4:4, 7, 10). When Satan assails us at 
school, on the street or in the store, 
we can’t turn ae the Bible for a passage, 
but the Holy Spirit has promised to 
bring the Word “to our remembrance” 
(John 14:26). But he can recall to 
our minds only what we have previously 
learned. 
Teachers, devise every conceivable 
of getting God’s Word into your 
girls’ minds. They may forget your 
words, but they will never be able to 
get apay from God’s Word (Isa. 55: 
10, II 
Perhz ps you have seen a ray of light 
passed through a prism reflecting red, 
blue, yellow, all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Paul has passed love through the 
divine prism and it comes forth broken 
into its elements. (1) 


Love Compared (vs. 1-3): 


Eloquence Faith 
Prophec Charity 
Knowledge Westetéen 


Suppose you could speak French, Ger- 
man, nani, Chinese, and all the lan- 
guages. of earth, not blunderingly, .as 


man speaks, but. perfectly, as. the, angels; 


must speak ; suppose that you had a mind 
which knew everything there was-te be 
known about everything in the universe ; 
you could solve the hard questions, prob- 
lems and mysteries; you had a, faith 
which climbed. over difficulties as one 
would mountains if they were level 
ground. You were wealthy, you sold 
your houses, farms, bank stock, all. that 
you had, and gave it to the. orphaned 
children and widows in Europe, -for 
missionary work in Africa -and_ Asia, 
and to drunkards’ families at home; 
you have even allowed your body to 
be burned at the stake; if. any other 
motive than love has inspired you God 
has taken no account of it, although it 
may have counted with men. (2) 
Observe the all’s, all mysteries, all 
knowledge, all faith, all my goods. 
Notice that we may have a great 
many things yet be nothing. Many 
young men and women have good 
homes, devoted: godly parents, educa- 
tion, talent, opportunities to make their 
lives count, yet they are nothing. (3) 


Love’s Characteristics (vs. 4-7). 
Love is not (4-5) 


Envious Unladylike 

Conceited Selfish 

Boastful Irritable 

Proud Distrustful 
Love is (4-7) 

Long-suffering 


Self- sgeptficing - 
Kin Trustful 
Broad-minded Hopeful 
Patient Enduring 


Will you notice that these character- 
istics are familiar? They are the vices 
and virtues which either. make or mar 
our lives. Some of us may be think- 
ing we are very: good girls. Suppose 
we test ourselves: From verses 4-8 
read “I” in the place of “love.” I suf- 
fer long and am kind, I envy not, etc. 


Two sisters in an Ohio‘ town illus- 
trate love and unlove. .Edna_ pouted 
when she couldn’t go when she: pleased 
and where she pleased, when she could 
not have her cwn way; she was irrita- 
ble; the room was either too hot or 
too cold; the eggs were cooked too 
hard or too soft; she was impertinent 
to her parents; she was selfish and en- 
vious of everything others had. Grace, 





her sister, never talked back; she often 
did both Edna’s neglected work and her 
own without a murmur. She put up 
with her sister’s slights and unfairness 
good-naturedly. She searched for and 
seized opportunities of showing kind- 
ness. Grace was always happy, while 
Edna never was, Have you guessed 
Grace’s secret? 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Let each girl be able to repeat 
three verses on giving. 

2. Why was ul appealing to the 
Corinthians to give? 

3. When is giving a collection, when 
an offering? 

4. What is meant by systematic giv- 
ing and what is its value? (1 Cor. 16: 2). 

5. Does all giving honor God? Iilus- 
trate. 


Biste Institute, Los ANGELES. 
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What God Says About Love 


ETTER is a dinner for herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hat- 
red therewith” (Prov. a 17). 
“Jehovah appeared o old unto me, 
have loved thee with an 
love: therefore with 
kindness have I drawn thee” (Jer. 31: 


3). 
“By this shall all men know that ye 


me. cing 


‘are my disciples, if ye have love one to 


another” (John 13:35). 

“And I made known unto them thy 
name, and will make it known; that the 
love wherewith thou lovedst me may 
= in them, and I in them” (John 17: 


“Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, 
er persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword?” (Rom. 8:35). 

“Love. worketh no ill to his) neighbor: 
leve therefore .is the fulfilment: of the 
law” (Rom. :'13 7°10). 
ov"The' love of Christ constraineth us” 
{2 Cor. 25: ta). 

“Through love he serwants one to 
another” .(Gal. 5 

“The fruit of on Spirit i is love” (Gal. 


5:22). 
“And to know the lowe of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye may 


be filled unto all the fulness of God” | 


(Eph. 3:19). 

“And this I pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in knowl- 
edge and all discernment” (Phil. 1:9). 

“Beloved, let us love one another: 
for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is begotten Ay God, and knoweth 
God” (1 John 4: 

“God is love’ ya John 4:8). 

“Herein is love, not chat we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(1 John 4:10). 

“Herein is love made perfect with us, 
that we may have boldness in the day 
of judgment; because as he is, even so 
are we in this world” (1 John 4:17). 

“There is no fear in love: but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
punishment; and he that feareth is not 
made perfect in love” (1 John 4:18). 


< 


For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 


1 Times Question Quarterly gives 
date, number, title, Golden Text, 
and Scripture reference of each lesson, 
but no text. For the text pupils must 
use their Bibles, and familiarity with 
their Bibles is thus the first advantage 
of this plan. 

Each week The Sunday School Times 
publishes a brief article by Mr. Long 
telling how to make the most effective 
use of the two sets of Questions in 
the Quarterly for that week. For 
Lesson 6, however, it is unnecessary to 
add to the suggestions as outlined in 
ti.: Quarterly. 

In the Quarterly itself, following the 
title, Golden Text, etc., come two sets | 
of questions on the lesson. The first set 
(usually about seven in number) is in- | 
tended to cover the “story” of the les- 
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son. Each pupil is uired to answer 
this first set of questions in writing. 
using blank space provided for the pur- 
pose on each page. The leaf is per- 
forated. The pupil tears it ovt and 
brings it to Sunday-school with him. 
A second set of questions follows, 
containing additional work for the older 
pupils, but written work is not required 
on this set. 
The Times Question rterly for 
Pupils, each perforated t contain- 
two sets of questions on the lesson 
— blank space for written answers, 
be ordered at 10 cents per quar- 
ter 'y booklet, postpaid, or 40 cents a 
year, from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


|X LAST Sunday’s lesson we read 
what Paul wrote to the Corinthian 
Christians about the divisions in their 
church,” teacher, as he opened 
his Bible. “To-day we study his solu- 
tion of another problem. hat was 
it, Fred?” 

Fred turned to chapter twelve and 
showed that they must have quarreled 
about which kind of church work was 
most honorable. 

Teacher said it was like a baseball 
team where every fellow wanted to be 
captain. 

aul tells them in 1 Corinthians 12: 
28. is the right batting order, but ex- 
plains that it takes all kinds of work to 
win a game. The fielders are just as 
necessary as the pitcher (v. 22), and 
every player is a member of the team 
(v. 20). 

Then Paul went on to tell them the 
one big thing of all—love (12:31). 

We'read'the chapter out of our’ Bibles 
and teacher pointed’ out that Paul makes 
four points. ‘He put it on the board’ in 
this wayi- °« 


LOVE'S PLACE, 1-3 
LOVE'S POWER, 4-7 
LOVE'S PERMANENCE, 8-12 
LOVE'S PRE-EMINENCE, 13 














and then we talked about it. 

It seems, from the first three verses, 
that no matter how much you do for 
others, if it doesn’t come from love, 
it’s no good. (1) 

“I don’t see how that is,” growled 
Bulldog Jones. “A dollar will ‘do a 
poor man just as much good, no mat- 
ter why you give it.” 

“Often the love is worth more than 
the money,” answered teacher, “for 
hearts get as hungry as bodies do. ‘The 
gift without the giver is bare.’ But 
Paul is speaking of how it looks to 
God. If you give selfishly, or to ease 
your conscience, or from hope of re- 
ward, it profits you nothing, and you 
are nothing. You look like a cipher 
with the rim rubbed off, and sound 
like the brass cymbal in the band. (2) 

“You wouldn’t want a boy to give 
you a dollar so as to get you to take 
him on your baseball team, would you?” 
teacher asked. 

“Not on your life,” declared Bulldog. 
“We don’t take bribes, we run our 
team straight.” 

“Well,” explained teacher, “all that 
we do for others looks to God like a 
bribe, unless it springs from love.” 

“I don’t see how we can love every 
old beggar and bum,” said Fatty. (3) 

“It doesn’t say we must like them,” 
answered teacher, “but we must love, 
and love is a gift from God. If we let 
God’s Holy Spirit fill us we shall be 
full of love, for God is Jove, and that 
love will flow out to everybody. Paul 
is trying to get the Corinthians, and us, 
to see that gnly the Spirit- filled life 
is worth while.” (4) 

Bert answered his question by show- 
ing that if we love everybody it will 
keep us from treating them wrong. We 
will not get mad at them, nor jealous, 
not act stuck-up nor be suspicious, and 
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will always stand by them in trouble 
(vs. 4-7)... 

Fred said if everybody would treat oth- 
ers like that this world would be like 
Heaven, and teacher answered: “Sure, 
love is what makes Heaven heavenly.” 


Home questions for next time are: 
Why was Second Corinthians writ- 


ten 
What did Paul mean by the minister- 


ing to the saints? (v. 1. 
hy should the Gentiles give to the 
Jewish Christians? (Rom. 15:27.) — 
What did Paul think of unpaid 


pledges? (v. 4.) 

What ought to be the motive of all 
giving? (v. 5.) 

What results would come from this 
offering? (vs. 10-14.) ; 

What is our greatest example of giv- 
ing? (v. 15.) 

Teaching Hints from Pucker 

Beginning. 
. What trouble at Corinth in last les- 


son? 
What other difficulty in this lesson? 


Explanation. 

How does Paul answer their ques- 
tion? : 

What is the purpose of chapter thir- 
teen? ‘Blackboard. 

Why is service without love useless? 

How can we love every one? 
Application. 

All service is important. 

You can’t bribe God. 

Love is from God. 

Love has power to restrain. 

Love is the mother of all virtues. 


Terre Haute, Ino. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





COLPORTEUR who Jabors in the | 


Northern  Counties..of. Scotland 
and.;who was a member.of my con- 
gregation in Edinburgh wrote a short 
time ago as follows: “I have been 
over the length and breadth of Scot- 
land and. have sojourned in the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles; and my experience 
is that family worship is becoming very 
rare indeed.._My work as a colporteur 
extends to eight parishes and there is 
almost a total neglect of systematic 
worship in the homes of the people—a 
state of things that is reflected in gen- 
eral indifference to spiritual matters. 
In the Highlands and Islands family 
worship is much more general, and 
there is also a corresponding interest 
in the ministry of the Word.” It is 
to be feared that Scotland is: no far- 
ther behind in the matter of family wor- 
ship than other countries and what is 
needed on both sides of the Atlantic is 
a revival in this good old custom of 
family prayer. Can you not send me 
a suggestion on this line which might 
help our great family of readers? 


July 31 to August 6 


Mon.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. The Greatest Thing in 
the World. 

Love is the greatest thing of all be- 
cause it is likest to God. “It resembles 
that from which it comes and by which 
it lives.” It is the love which responds 
to God’s love received into the heart by 
faith in Jesus Christ and expressing it- 
self in love to our fellow-man. 


Prayer SvuGcestions: Pray that 
above all things you may be able to 
gladden the heart of Christ by being 
able to say “Thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” For 
grace to be separated from all other 
loves that would weaken your love to 
Christ or chill the ardor of your af- 
fection for his service. 


Tues.—Rom. 13:8-14. Love the 


arer. 
No man gets his due from us unless 
he gets our love. Bengel says the debt 
of love is “an undying debt.” Love 


Burden 





is the strong shoulder which goes be- | 
neath all loads, making my brother’s | Supper is a solemn and sacred privilege 


burden less heavy for him to bear. 


| 
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True love does not vanish in mere senti- 
ment, it stands to bless. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray - for 
President Wilson and his Cabinet, for 
the Houses of C Bh oe and for the Su- 
preme and Federal Judges. For State 
governments and governors, State leg- 
islators and law court officials. That 
all may be true and faithful to their 
solemn trust, so that by integrity the 
nation may be exalted. 


Wed.—Matt. 22:34-4. Love a Social Ob- 
ligation. 


It has been remarked that love to 
man is the under side, as it were, of 
love to God. It is the business of every 
one of us to help our neighbor to the 
best of our ability, and the best way we 
can help him is to help him religiously 
and that can only be as we love him. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray _ that 
a healthy temperance legislation may 
come into operation, covering the whole 
land and that the awful power of the 
drink curse may be broken. Pray for 
brewers, distillers and saloon-keepers, 
that they may be aroused to the hein- 
ousness of their trade and led to 
abandon it. Pray for all who are un- 
der the influence and tyranny of al- 
cohol. 

Thurs.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. For Sake of Others. 

In the matter of helpfulness to oth- 
ers, love stands first, That will impel 
me to abandon any line of conduct 
which may cause my brother to stumble, 
or to be an offense to him. Others’ 
weakness is an element in the case 
against gps ang | in intoxicants. My 
abstinence may brace a weak brother 
to resistance. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for 
the great mission fields. For the Chris- 
tians who move among those steeped 
in idolatry, that they may conduct them- 
selves in such a way as not to. convey 
any impression of sanctioning idolatrous 
customs or practises, and that the de- 
votees of heathen practise may be con- 
verted. roll at 


Fri—1 John 2: 7-17. Commandment of Love. 


The old commandment to love is per- | 


petually new. Like a much-used ‘coin 
the impression has worn thin,-and just 
as the world needs another Baptist to 
awaken its wilderness echoes with his 
cry to repentance, so does the Church 
need anothet John to call its members 
to love one another. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for 
the numerous industrial training-schools 
and institutions among the mountain 
boys and girls of the Southland. For 
schools for orphans, for deaf mutes 
and for the blind. Pray for those who 
have become mentally weak and whose 
minds have been unbalanced, and seek 
grace and patience for those who ten- 
derly watch over them. 

Sat.—1 John 4:7-21. Love Made Perfect. 

John uses very strong language re- 
garding one who professes love to God 
while in the heart he is estranged from 
his brother. As he who has not works 
actually has not faith, but only says 
he has it, so he who hates his brother 
cannot actually love God, but only says 
that he loves him. 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Why not ask 
to-day for any special subjects of 
prayer? The children may wish to ask 
prayer for their companions, or there 
may be special burdens, anxieties, and 
perplexities on the heart of some mem- 
ber of the families. This suggestion 
may help to break down the barrier of 
formality that is too often raised even 
in the “Church in thy house.” 

Sun.—1 Peter 4: 1-11. Evil Affection Versus 
ve. 

“Fervent love” is a magnificent regu- 
lator to one’s conduct. If we possess 
it we shall be far mo.e concerned about 
veiling than exposing the faults and 
weaknesses of others and even when 
the offender levels his darts at us, love 
will carry us to the “seventy times 
seven” with our forgiveness. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for 
all who to-day will sit at the Table of 
the Lord. The observance of the Lord’s 


and we ought to examine ourselves 





carefully in coming to the -Table “lest 
we eat and drink unworthily.” Pray 
for sweet fellowship with the unseen 
Christ as you dwell in thought upon his 
Cross, his Coming, and his Crown. 


New York City. 


The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 
Sunday, August 6 
The Consecration of Friendship. 
(Eccl. 4:9, 10.) 
(Consecration meeting.) 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Make friends. Prov. 18 : 24. 

Tues.—Keep friends. Prov. 27 : 9-19. 

Wed.—Friend in need. Luke 10 : 30-37. 

urs.—Winning our friends. John 1: 

40-51. ay ie 

Fri—A royal, friend. a Sam. 9 : 1-13. 

Sat.—Befriending the friendless. john 
§ 31-9. 











Why should we. to win our friends to 
Christ? " : 

How can we prove our friendship true? 
Boy. <te we wpe upw Selente and teap ott 
ones 


AVID had a true and noble friend- 

ship with Jonathan. It was unsel- 
fish (1 Sam. 18: 1-4;- 20: F2-17, 42). 
It was faithful (1 Sam. 19: 1-7;.20: 
24-34; 23:14-18; 2 Sam. 4): It was 
loving. Each friend wished to’ do for 
the other friend whatever he could do, 
and there .was no limit to their willing- 
ness (1 Sam. 20:4). And it was pure 
(1 Sam 23:16). - Such a clean, pure, 


gracious-boyhood friendship is a-blessed ° 


memory. * 

David had a.second friendship. It 
was sad. and tragic. This friendship 
was with Joab. David relied constantly 
upon this second friend, and no: small 
part of ‘his success was due to Joab’s 
courage and ability and unscrupulous- 
ness. He .became David’s captain (1 
Chron. 11:6). He sléw Abner, but 
David retained him in his captaincy (2 
Sam. 3:6-28). Through .him~ David 
compassed. the. death of: Uriah. David 
was now maintaining friendships with 
men who were too strong for him, and 
who influenced him for evil (2 Sam. 3: 
39). He knew this and confessed it. 
Joab. had. his virtues. He was brave 
but bloody (1 Kings 2:5). He was 
firm, but hard and relentless (2 Sam. 
19: 5-7). - His loyalty ran to a certain 
point, and then his friendship yielded 
to treason (1 Kings 1:6). David knew 
his evil. qualities, but made no attempt 
to change him, and at the last left him 
as a legacy of ill-will to his son. (1 
Kings: 2: 5, 28-34). Here was a prosti- 
tution and debasement of -friendship. 

Let us go back to the love of David 
and Jonathan. How could David with 
such a friendship to remémber find a 
friend in Joab? 


Friendship asks all from a friend. 
It is not an uncostly afternoon ac- 
quaintance. It is a life covenant, dipped 
in the soul’s blood. 

And yet where friendship fails is in 
small fidelities, in blindness to the need 
of little services: 


“If you were toiling up a weary hill, 
easing a load beyond your strength to 
ear, 
Straining each nerve egy tar and still 
Stumbling and losing foothold here and 
there; 
And each one passing b 
And give one upwar 


would do so much 
lift and go their 


way, 
Could not the slight, reiterated touch 
Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


“There is no little and there is no much; 
We weigh and measure and define in 
vain; 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the minister of joy to pain. 
A man can’ die of-hunger, walled in gold; 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger 
breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
ome + thing that tells for life. or 
eath. 


JULY 22, 1916 


‘We win friends by giving friendship. 
And our hesitancy in giving friendship 
is due to two things. One is our own 
self-absorption. Our lives become so 
inwrought that they can’t unfold to 
take in others. The other is our fear 
lest other people do not want our friend- 
ship. We dread intruding upon them. 
Sometimes they do not want us. But 
we can find out whether they do or 
not by approaches that are gentle and 
tentative, which will allow us to stop 
if we find we are not welcome, and we 
can stay just as near as we are wel- 
come and give what help we are allowed. 

But after all what is needed is just 
the clear courageous leap, in which we 
offer our best and all. Love may: be 
mistaken at times in taking this leap, 
but the mistakes of excess are far fewer 
than the mistakes of holding back. 

% 

Being a friend means doing a friend’s 
part. 

If we are denied the joy of doing the 
friend’s. part after we have -tried, we 
can still be a friend. 

Real: friendship is the consecration of 
life to its highest and most Christlike 
use. 

“T’ve found a friend, O 
we sing of Christ. 

Did any one ever sing this of us? 

New York Ciry. 


such a f riend,” 





[ Children at Home 





The Fairies and the Sad Lady 
By Grace E. Wilson 


NCE upon a time there were two 
little girls who loved: to play they 
were fairies; They would skip around 
the house looking for: fairies’ work ‘and 
making sunshine wherever they went. 
Whenever ‘matnimia ‘told abotrt’ her ‘lit- 
tle fairies ‘:people would smile; that. is, 
the. pleasant people’ would , smile, and 
the ones who were not so _ pleasant 
would shrug their shoulders and say, 
“Humph! - Strange way to bring up 
children.” 

Sometimes.some little children would 
come to .play -with Dreamer and 
' Worker; ~ for those were their - fairy 
names, but whenever fairies were 
talked about. the ‘other children would 
say, “Oh!. we. don’t believe in fairies.” 
At first Dreamer and Worker were 
shocked to find that there were chil- 
dren who didn’t believe in’ fairies, but 
after a while they got used to not talk- 
ing about fairies to the other children. 

Mamma said these children did not 
know about the wonderful things that 
happened when fairies were around. 
How could Nursie leave the playroom 
topsy-turvey and find it all spick and 
span when she returned if fairies had 
not been around? How could beauti- 
| ful bouquets of wild-flowers appear in 
; the house. unless fairies had placed 
them there? How could Daddy’s news- 
paper a'ways be at his place at break- 
fast-time if fairies had not put it there? 
And, oh, hundreds more things. 
| Of course sometimes it was hard to 
be a fairy; when Dreamer dropped her 
| doll on the pavement and broke it in 
iSO many pieces she forgot she was a 
fairy and cried like a little child, and 
when Worker cut her knee badly on a 
piece of glass, don’t you think even. the 
fairies would have cried? 
| Dreamer and Worker had _ been 
fairies for six years, when one day 
| mamma told them she was going away 
|on a journey. She would not see her 
| little girls for a long, long time. “You 
| must not grieve for mamma, but be 
| brave fairies,” she told them. “When 
I am gone, a dear friend of mamma’s 
will come to be with you, and you must 
make her happy.” 

Not long after that she left for the 
‘long journey, and the Sad Lady came 
| to take care of them. The fairies called 
‘her the Sad Lady when they talked 
‘their fairy talk, for fairy folk never 
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tell when they have found out secrets. 
It must be a secret that the Sad Lady 
was sad, because she always smiled and 
laughed and played with them. It was 
when she did not know fairies were 
around that they found how sad she 
was. The fairies remembered what 
their mamma had told them, and talked 
over what they could do. 

Flowers appeared in the Sad Lady’s 
room in a most mysterious manner. 





bright red apple which a little fairy, 


had denied herself was found on her 
desk. Magazines and books of all 
kinds were brought from the library 
to her room. The fairies couldn’t read 
what they were about, but the Sad 
Lady liked books. 


The Sad Lady was puzzled about all | 


these things, and one day, hearing foot- 
steps approaching, hid in the closet. 
Her surprise was great when she saw 
Dreamer place a precious sweetmeat on 
the table. The Sad Lady remembered 
all the other surprises, and after a talk 
with nursie found out about the fairies. 

One morning Dreamer and Worker 
each found a package at the foot of her 
bed. Upon opening them, they found 
two beautiful fairy dresses, one pale 
pink, one pale blue. Large gauzy wings 
unfolded as they held the dresses up; 
dainty slippers and stockings and a 
beautiful waxen wreath. The fairies 
were wild with joy. How quickly they 
dressed. How they planned to do more 
‘work like fairies. 

The Sad Lady looked quite happy 
when she saw -their pleasure, and won- 
‘dered how she could help them in their 
childish play. 

Quite near was a_ large hospital. 
Would it not brighten the sick people 
to have fairies visit them? In the 
spring, when the woods were full of 
flowers, the Sad Lady and the fairies 
gathered large baskets full of violets, 
spring beauty and. blood-root, arranging 
them in.dainty bunches. SOL 
' Deressed; in fairy .dressés,. with arms 
laden. with . the’: flawers, .Dreamer ‘and 
Worker visited..the hespital.. Down 








Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most every one likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have a 
snappy taste and at the same 
time be healthful. Probably no 
beverage answers every require- 
ment so completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food-drink, 
made of roasted wheat and a 
bit of wholesome molasses, affords 
a rich Java-like flavor, yet con- 
tains no harmful element. 


The orginal Postum Cereal 
must be boiled ; Instant Postum 
is made in the cup “quick as a 
wink,” by adding hot water, and 


Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, are 
healthful, and good for children 
and grown-ups. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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each ward they went, and touching the 
patients with their magic wand, left 
each one a bouquet of flowers. How 
the suffering faces brightened as they 
watched the happy fairies and smelled 
the fresh flowers. What a change in 
the dreary rooms they ‘made. ve 
one said these sprites could not be chil- 
dren, surely they were real fairies. 





That night as Dreamer and Worker 
were tucked into bed they decided it 
was the happiest day they had ever had. 
- The Sad Lady thought it the happiest she 
had ever had, and the sick ones smiled 
during the long; tiresome hours as they 
thought of the brightest day they ever 
had in the hospital. 

OverBROOK, Pa. 





Facts to Drive Home Your 
Temperance Teaching 
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From New York and Chicago.—“You 
don’t need alcohol for health; you don’t 
need it for strength; you don’t need it 
for food; you don’t need it for drink; 
it never does you any good; it always 
does you harm. Let it alone—get on 
the water wagon.”—Bulletin of the New 
York City Health Department. 


“The fellow with alcohol in his sys- 
tem is not a good witness as to its 
effects upon himself, for his mind. as 
well as his body is bribed by the drug 
and is as‘full of prejudice as his breath 
is full of fumes. The drink you took 
actually diminished your power to add 
numbers, memorize, to see, hear, and 
think quickly. Who does not need all 
the mind. he can muster in these days? 
Think before you drink, for after a 
beer or a high ball you cannot think 
so well.”—Bulletin of the Chicago De- 
partment of Health. 


An Insurance Leader Speaks.—The 
wisdom of avoiding the use. of alcoholic 
drinks is reiterated by new figures com- 
piled from statistics of leading Ameri- 
can life insurance companies. Mr. A 
thur Hunter, Actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, in ‘his adtiress 
beforé’the 1916 National Confetence of 
Charities and Corrections, ‘said ‘that’ ‘it 
is .conclusivély proved’ that total’ ab- 
stainers are longer lived than non-ab- 
stainers. “Other factors, such a’ ‘ab- 
stinence from tobacco, are involved: It 
requires self-control to be an abstainer, 
and the strength of mind which has 
made abstinence a habit may affect 
other habits. The low mortality among 
abstainers may be said to be due to 
‘temperance in all things and total ab- 
stinence from alcohol.’” 


Drink Patients.—Russia has clinics in 
its cities where inebriates may go for 
special treatment. In the few months 
after vodka was prohibited only 20 per- 
sons were admitted at these clinics in 
Moscow, as against 1,346 in the same 
period of the preceding year. In Petro- 
grad, in these same months there were 
II patients in contrast to 594 in the 
same time in 1913. The mobilization of 
the army, of course, affected this work 
to some extent, but with all due allow- 
ance for this factor the difference is 
quoted by Dr. Wedensky, a Russian 
specialist in nervous and alcoholic dis- 
orders, as significant of increased so- 
briety, especially when taken in connec- 


tion with corroboratory evidence from. 


other lines of statistics. 


Drink’s Harvest Decreasing ?7—The 
vital statistics of the United States show 
that in the registration area the death- 
rate from alcoholism was 6.1 per 100,- 
000 population for the period 1901-1905, 
for the next five years 5.8, for the suc- 
ceeding three years, 1911-1913, it was 
5.3, a decrease of 13 percent from that 
of the first five years of the century. 
While the official returns for deaths 


1 from alcoholism are notoriously -incom- 


plete as to totals, the changing ratio 
of the deaths ascribed to alcoholism 
may be indicative of an increasing so- 
briety in the United States. 


Feeding the Prisoners.—It cost Jef- 
ferson County, Alabama, $8,975.40 less 
to feed prisoners in the county jail in 
the six months, July-December, 1915, 
under prohibition than in the same 
period of the preceding year when the 
Saloons were open. The reason, of 
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course, as given by the chief deputy 
sheriff of the county which includes the 
city of Birmingham is that there were 
1,478 fewer prisoners. A saving of 
$1,495.90 a month on the one item of 
food is significant of the levy which 
drink makes on the tax-payers’ pockets 
in everything connected with public dis- 
order or law violation. 


Getting Out of Business.—There were 
13,114 fewer retail liquor dealers in 
spirits in the United States in 1915 than 
in 1914; 2,020 fewer dealers in malt 
liquors. The number of wholesale deal- 
ers in spirits was 518 less than in 1914; 
the number of wholesale sellers of malt 
liquors 896 less. Whatever the cause, 
these figures show that the oppor- 
tunities or temptations to use alcoholic 
drinks were materially reduced in one 
year. Since 1907 the number of retail 
spirits sellers has been reduced by 52,- 
931; of malt retail dealers by 7,019. 


At College Banquets.—At Cornell 
the senior classes of the last two years 
have voted for “dry” banquets, which 
almost: established. that. practise as a 
“traditioni’ At - Yale, Sigma‘ X and 
Phi Beta Kappa have recently excluded 
alcohol from..their~ banquets.....Five .of 
the. secret societies of Yale have abol- 
ished its use within their. walls. The 
use of alcohol in fraternity houses is 
not generally allowed at the University 
of Minnesota, and it is, as a rule, omit- 
ted from the banquets of graduating 
classes and from the banquets of. re- 
turning classes. At Chicago, there is a 
rule that forbids the use of alcoholic 
liquors in the fraternity houses and in 
connection with any secret societies. 
Also, there is no liquor served at the 
general meeting of the alumnz, which 
is also true at Yale. At the University 
of California the students themselves 
have prohibited alcohol from the cam- 
pus entirely....So far has the anti-al- 
cohol movement in. the colleges pro- 
ceeded that a man who frankly opposes 
its use is more respected than the man 
who condones it.—-Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale University, in the Eli Spring 
Book, May, 1915. 


What “Home-Run” Baker Says.—J. 
Franklin Baker, known as “Home-Run” 
Baker, playing this year with the New 
York “Yankees,” says in a letter pub- 
lished in American Youth (May): “In 
reference to cigarets and booze, I think 
they ruin more boys than anything I 
know of—no boy can be at his best in 
anything who uses either.” 


Follow the Worm.—“A Harvard pro- 
fessor, experimenting with the _intel- 
ligence of a worm, has discovered that 
the wriggling invertebrate knows 
enough, after three trials, to avoid a 
path that leads to an electric shock and 
to take the road that leads to comfort. 
But vertebrate man will follow the lane 
to disaster time after time. He knows 
that it is the way to ruin. He knows 
that discomfort and disease lie at the 
end, but with that splendid gift of rea- 


son and free will, with which he is en- | 


dowed, he lets the crawling things of | names of some of your friends to 


the earth prove their superior wisdom.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Preventing Insanity.—Fully 1214 per- 
cent, one-eighth of all the admissions 
to the hospitals for the insane, are due 
directly to alcohol; and in an indefinite 
number of other psychoses the use of 
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alcohol 
factor. 

“You can individually help prevent 
not only alcoholic insanity, but many of 
the more extensive evils resulting from 
the wide-spread use of alcohol, by dis- 
couraging its use in your own homes 
and among the persons of your ac- 
quaintance; by increasing the number 
of those who with dignity, courtesy, and 
courage, not apologetically, decline the 
social drink; by teaching your young 
people early to avoid alcohol as you do 
to avoid indigestible food or to play 
with matches, and by teaching them not 
to ‘treat’ or be treated. 

“If you support with your votes, in- 
fluence and other backing those who 
are conducting a sensible educational 
propaganda, those who are promoting 
industrial insurance and employers’ li- 
ability laws, and those employers who 
refuse to engage workmen who drink, 
you will help. You may need to re- 
member that money paid by dealers into 
the city or town treasury for licenses 
to sell liquor by no means pays for 
the necessary additional police protec- 
tion, court expenses, accidents, and in- 
jury to persons and property, support of 
jails, reformatories, and houses of cor- 
rection, and of the alcoholics in them, 
support the alcoholic insane, loss of 
wages, the support of those dependent 
on the drinker, and the cost of edu- 
cating and taking care of the defectives 
that he may procreate.”—-Dr, E. Stan- 
ley Abbot of MacLean Hospital, in 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
April 20, 1916. 


is an important contributing 





Missionary Investment! Eternal Dividends! 
The India Christian Mission 


founded by Arthur S. Paynter, a missionary in India 
thirty-two years, has- Christians; .-4 of 
the hour is to establish Bible Training Schools, where, 
free from destructive, critics and. heresies, native 
meh ¢an be instructed: in ible truth and’ practical 
soul-winning. °, xy ed Rs 
~ ‘Iwo hundred ‘gifts of $66.00 ($12,000) ‘would estab- 
lish the institution on: @ permanen soli dupeeting 
basis. Will you. haye, a share in this investment 
Pray about it ani ' 
Senit for booklet “Gold front India.”’ 

United States’ Council: Rev Geo.'H  Dowkontt, 
Chairman (Superintendent Fulton Street Prayer Meet- 
ing), Rev Jos. Kemp (Calvary Baptist Church, 


New York)’ Mr F_C Barton, and others. 


Miss E. Eyerman, Secret’y, 113 Fulton St.. New York, N.Y. 





“In the Interest 
of My Friends 


and hoping they may subscribe, 
this list is sent. A personal word 
showing the great benefits to be 
obtained will precede your sample 
copies in most cases.” 


This letter comes from a reader 
in Manitoba, Canada, who sent 
twelve names of friends in whom 
she has sufficient interest to bring 
to their attention The Sunday 
School Times, in view of the fact 
that the paper has been of use 
to her. 


Whatever may be your kindly 
and generous thought about The 
Sunday School Times itself, won’t 
you let your mind dwell a little 
upon the real interest of your 
friends in this matter? They are 
the ones to be considered. If the 
paper has helped you, may it not 
help them also ? 

Won’t yqu as a reader of The 
Sunday School Times think of the 


whom, in ¢heiy interest, you would 
like to have us send a specimen 
copy of The Sunday School Times ? 
The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








"Religious Education’ 
Means _ 
Teaching tor Eternity 


YOUNG MAN from the Philippine Islands one Sunday ‘‘ac- 
cidentally’’ dropped into one of the church services of a 
Bible Training Institute. He was greeted by a student who 
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invited him to the young men’s club, He had planned to study 
medicine, but when he came face to face with the question as to 
whether this plan was his or God's, he broke down and said it 
must be his own plan, because now he clearly saw that God had 
called him to preach the Gospel. He is now a promising student 
in that Bible Institute. 

Not less striking are the experiences of other-students who 
attend that institute, such as the experience of ihe Japanese boy 
who came with $2.75 in his pocket ; of a blacksmith helper, whose 
lodging place had been a hammock back of the shop under a 
tree ; of a Chinese, a graduate of a hospital in China, who came 
with no money ; of two young girls who felt called to go as mis- 
sionaries, but had little money and no training. 

The experiences of these and other students are included in 
an account of this Bible Institute written for The Sunday School 
Times by one who has been a student there. 

This human life sketch will be one of the features of the 
special Religious Education Number ot The Sunday School Times 
to be published August 5. 


LONG with these Bible institutes and training schools, ‘‘ Bible 
Correspondence Courses’’ are becoming powerful factors in 
religious teaching in these days when there is increasing 

difficulty in getting sound instruction in Bible study and Christian 
service. The Religious Education Number will include a thought- 
ful, discriminating editorial review of leading Bible Correspond- 
ence Courses which The Sunday School Times ¢an commend. 

The article will point out what a notable opportunity is at hand 

for you in such courses. 


HE “Gary Pian of Religious Education’’ has been widely 
heralded and much discussed in the last few years, yet 
many have only vague ideas as to just what it is, and just 

how valuable it really is in the life of the church. An article 
explaining this. plan and showing wherein are its possibilities of 
great strength, also its possible weakness or points to be: guarded 
against, will be published in the Times’ Religious Education Num- 
ber, on the basis of the latest authoritative information about the 
work at Gary. 


HAT the Modern Movement in Religion Teaches will be 

clearly set forth in the leading editorial of this number. 

It will be a frank statement of the facts as those facts 

are given in the autebiography of one of the most widely known 
leaders in this field. 


HE Editor of The Sunday School Times at this writing is in 
attendance at the International Sunday-School Associa- 
tion Training School at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, meet- 

ing from July 7 to 16, This sammer training school, which offers 
an unparalleled opportunity for the systematic stucy and training 
of Sunday-school workers, will be described by Mr. Trumbull in 
the Religious Education Number. 


IG factors in the International Sunday-scheol Association plans 
for extending religious training are the ‘* Community Train- 
ing School of Religious Training’’ and the ‘‘ Schools of 

Principles and Methods.’’ These offer Sunday-school workers 
everywhere an insight into the opportunity for local study and 
training that these schools. afford, and their character and aim 
will be discussed in the Religious Education Number. 


ECAUSE religious education means teaching for eternity, the truths 
or the mistakes in religious education to-day will go on forever. 
Every Christjan worker therefore should keep in touch with the 

movements in religious education that are going on in this day of unrest 
and changing convictions on so many of the vital fundamentals in Chris- 
tian faith, You may be doing a far greater service for your friends than 
you realize if you will send the names and addresses of several who are 
not now readers of The Sunday School Times, and to whom you should 
like to have a copy of this Religious Education Number of August 5 mailed. 
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Adult Class Questions | 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department - 


Will you kindly tell us where we can ob- 
erppeisdcing che our of thy Sesernntionsl 
nm presentin work o e Interna 

Sunday School Association, especially Adult 
Classes, Educational and Home Departments. 


HE Adult Division has been made 
responsible for-the-religious educa- 
tion of the entire adult life of the 
church school and the community. To 
meet this responsibility, the organiza- 
tion must be flexible enough to’’meét 
the interests of the various groups. The 
most usual groups are: (1) Young 
men; (2) Young women; (3)- Older 
men; (4) Older women; s) Parents 
of young children; (6) Parents of 
adolescent boys; (7) Parents of adol- 
escent girls; (8) Those who cannot at- 
tend the regular classes—the Home De- 
rtment group. For help along these 
ines secure International. Adult Divi- 
sion leaflets Nos. 2 and 3, which give 
help on class organization and miscel- 
laneous information about class names, 
mottoes, emblem, etc., etc., tell how a 
class can receive International recog- 
nition, and outline duties of class of- 
ficers and committees. International 
Adult Division leaflet No. 5 gives pur- 
se, Organization, and program of the 
ome Department, explaining the re- 
lation of Home Department Visitors 
and members to the organized classes 
in the Sunday-school. International 
Adult. Division leaflet No..6 gives plans 
for organizing and conducting parents’ 
classes, showing the steps to be taken 
in starting the work, and including a 
bibliography on “Ways of . Working,” 
“Courses of Study” for the various 
pow of parents, also books suitable 
or parents’ libraries in church or home. 
International Adult Division leaflet Ng 
1 deals with inter-class activities and 
suggests a plan for organizing O. A 
B. C. federations to carry on these ac- 
tivities. 
The Association’s educational pro- 
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| gram is also outlined in a series of spe- 
cial leaflets. Leaflet No. 1 deals with 
teacher-training, announcing denomina- 
| tional courses of study and plans of 
|; work. Leaflet No. 5 gives standards 
| for schools of principles and methods, 
and outlines a plan of administration. 
Leaflet No. 4 gives plans. for com- 
;|munity training schools of religious 
education, large space being devoted to 
educational standards and suggestions 
1on how to erect their curricula so as 
| to meet these standards and the needs 
| of each community. The Lake Geneva 
, summer school for the training of sec- 
retaries and field workers is fully ex- 
- plained in a prospectus. All of these 
helps can be secured from The Sunday 
School Times Company at 2 cents each. 
oo careful study will give you much 
elp. 


tario.—Wil u s gram 
ectivition for 4 el «gar Bint > Ay | 

VERY such program must neces- 

sarily be determined by the re- 
sources of the class and the needs of 
the community. In an open conference 
the writer spoke of a class of young 
men that chopped the winter’s wood for 
a widow. At the close, a man said, 
“I don’t know what our class could do, 
for everybody burns coal in our neigh- 
borhood.” 

We suggest the following plans for 
determining the resources of the class 
and the needs of the community, and 
out of this will grow both your pro- 
gram’ of work and ‘the organization 
needed to carry it out: 

1. Resources.—Find out the occupa- 
tion, experienct, and chief interests of 
each member of the class. This can 
be learned through visitation. at the 
place ‘of ‘business and in the home. It 
might also be gotten by asking each’ 
member of the class to write down the 
kinds of Christian or benevolent _work 











in which he has. the most interest: 
Usually, however, it must be gotten by 
personal conversations. ; 

2. Needs. of the .Community.—At 
some business. meeting of.the class of- 
ficers, spend the whole evcning in writ- 
ing down everything which needs to be 
done in the community. It will be a 
most profitable evening. It may lead 
to the appointment of some special in- 
vestigators to visit the Sunday-school 
classes:to see what the school is doing; 
to. consult the pastor as. to. the needs 
of the various church enterprises; to 
study the .condition and needs of all 
institutions, such as hospitals, jails, 
almshouses, etc.,.etc.; to discover the 
kinds of human welfare work that are 
being wholly neglected or madequately 
supported; to ‘survey carefully the 
world needs,—missionary, evangelism, 
and reform. When -the business or 
executive committee has finished this 
preliminary study, then submit the list 
of tasks that need to be done to the 


entire class, and ask each one to add 


to the list and also suggest the particu- 
lar task or tasks ‘in which he has most 
interest. If this does not increase the 
list it will be very valuable in suggest- 
ing the kinds of work each member of 
the class would like to do. Having 
made this preparation, you should be 
able to select your program. Please 
do not try to do everything. Take the 
things that need to be done first that 
you can do. Your program will suggest 
any additional class committees or class 
officers you. should have. 


< 


Home Department Questions 


Discussed by James Mudge, D.D. 


Editor of the Visitors’ Edition of the Home 
Department Quarterly (Methodist) 


Why do so many Home Departments run 
down or die out? 

HEY will inevitably do this unless 

constant effort is made to keep them 
up and enlarge them. If they are let 
alone for a while they disappear. Some 
members die, some move away, some 
get tired and drop out, some find thax 
they can attend the main school. These 
four sources of decrease are constantly 
in operation. And the only _possible 
way to counteract this downward ten- 
dency is to bring in new names all the 
time. 

Some. one, the superintendent at 
least, and as many of the Visitors as 
he or she can sufficiently inspire, must 
be continually on the watch for those 
moving into. the parish, those dropping 
out of the main school, those going off 
who can still be kept in touch with by 
mail, so that these recruits may take 
the place of those departing. Raids 
should be made on outside circles that 
have not hitherto been invaded. In- 
stitutions may be visited and co-opera- 
tion on the part of those in charge se- 
cured. If a department runs down it 
is for lack of proper enterprise or ac- 
tivity or ingenuity or consecration on 
the part of those in charge of it. 





Is it well, or important, to have a card 
ca ? 


N SOME places it works well; in 

others not. No fixed rule can be 
laid down. It depends a good deai on 
the number of members. When the 
department is small an alphabetical list 
in an ordinary record book—provided 
plenty of space is left for insertion of 
new names—will) last a long time be- 
fore there is need of fresh transcribing. 
Where the department is very large, 
and the changes from quarter to quar- 
ter are great, to keep a card catalogue 
up to date requires an amount of work 
_ hardly seems to pay for thé out- 
ay. 
The essential thing is to have an ac- 
curate list of the members in each’ Visi- 
tor’s charge of in each district, one such 
list in the hands of the Visitor and 
a. duplicate in the hands of the. super- 
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intendent, kept strictly up to date. This 
can be done most conveniently on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, or loose leaves 
held together in some way and renewed 
from time to time when occasion re- 
quires, when the alterations and inter- 
lineations become so numerous as to 
make the record obscure. A fresh, 
clean sheet for a district, with names 
and addresses corrected according to 
the latest information, is easily run off 
at any time, and a copy given to the 
Visitor. Where this is carefully looked 
after the only matter of real importance 
connected with the distribution of the 
magazines is assured, and a bulky card 
catalogue, although convenient occa- 
sionally, would seem a work of super- 
erogation which we can spare ourselves. 





Is there any special advantage in having 
a standard of excellence or of efficiency? 

HESE “standards” are very common 

now, and are set up by many state 
officers ‘to stimulate the workers under 
their charge. They are all very much 
the same, giving a certain percentage of 
marks (aggregating 100) for such things 
as lessons prem | offerings obtained, 
calls made, meetings held, members en- 
rolled, reports rendered, conventions at- 
tended, family altars set up, etc. They 
Serve, no doubt, in many cases, a use- 
ful purpose by calling attention to mat- 
ters which might easily be neglected or 
forgotten. 

At the same time it should be recog- 
nized that there may be too much in- 
sistence on uniformity, that there is 
such a thing as over rigidity of organi- 
zation. A certain degree of publicity 
and liberty is important. Circum- 
stances widely differ,.. What would be 
easy in one place and admirable might 


be: impossible in another. And no sort 
of reproach or stigma should be placed’ 


on those’ who ‘are doing. their best, 
though they may not reach the grade of 
success ‘desired. Some things can be 
done in a small department which can- 
not be done in a very large one, and 
vice versa; what is feasible in the a d 
is not always so in the country. Eac 
individual superintendent or Visitor 
should constantly study how to do bet- 
ter work, and feel that God’s blessing 
rests upon it, although the earthly well 
done is withheld because the highest 
standard is not attained. 


Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association 


Minnesota.—I am a Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, and have organized a number of 
teacher-training classes. Am under any 
obligation to classes to the 


: State Sunday-school. Association, and must 


the students receive their diplomas from 
that association? 


‘J’ HERE is no rule that would re- 

quire that you report the teacher- 
training classes to the State Sunday- 
school Association, but it is highly de- 
sirable that this information should in 
some way reach that association, and 
perhaps you are the best medium of 
communication. The denomina.uonal 
and the State Sunday-school workers 
should co-operate in every way. It is 
to the advantage of both that there be 
complete harmony. Your _ teacher- 
training classes should have recogni- 
tion from the State association, arid 
should have the inspiration that comes 
from contact with that givat .organiza- 
tion. Both the denominational boards 
and the State associations should be in- 
formed about the work done. 

I believe that teacher-training c... .es 
should have full liberty to take exami- 
nations from denominational officers 
or from the State associations, as they 
may elect. The grading of each should 
be recognized by the other. The di- 
ploma may be received from either the 


for the Sunday-School Worker 
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denomination or the State association 
as the student may prefer. 





Pennsylvania.—Can you tell me if there 
is any rule as to the of time students 
may give to the training course? One of 
my students took two examinations in the 
spring of 1912, and now desires to finish the 
course with my present class. Will that be 
permitted? 

GOOD rule that is in effect in one 

or more States credits an examina- 
tion for not more than turee years if 
no other examination in the course has 
been aken in that length of time. 

The two examinations taken in 1912 
do not now count. I would advise that 
the student take the examinations with 
the class. If the class has taken those 
two tests, arrange to have the student 
make up these parts when he can pre- 
pare for the test. The review of the 
subjects will be of great value to him. 
If he knows the subject well, the re- 
view and examination will be easy. If 
he does not have a clear eo of the 
lessons, the re-study will necessary 
to his furnishing for service. 





Seg gg en Be A oe 
has just started. I feel that a carefully 
planned program would help us in maintain- 
ing interest in the work we are doing. 

OU have a right estimate of the 

value of a well-planned program. 
The exercises should vary, but the fol- 
lowing pisgram will indicate some of 
the vital things that should be brought 
into the hour: 

1. Roll. call. 

2. Prayer and Bible Reading. 

3. Rapid review of. the last lesson 
and preceding lessons. 

4. Drill. on the lesson outline. 

5. Question on the lesson facts. 


:questions_and :illustrations:lead the: sta- 


dents:,to -think,’and to, express : their 
thoughts. Make sure. that the lessén 
is understood, ‘ 

6. Discuss the topics ass.,ued for spe- 
cial study. 

7. Introduce next week’s lesson by 
means of two or three questions that 
may stimulate thought. 

Make assignments for 


special 
study. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











Alabama.—We are trying to devise some 
plan to take better care of the absentees 
in our school. I was told that there was 
a plan given using the Red Cross nurse idea, 
that is, one member of the class or depart- 
ment would be selected to act as nurse and 
the absentees would be sick, wounded, or 
dead. Was_there any such plan ever printed 
in the Times? Do you know of any other 
one re for looking after the absentees? 


HAVE never heard of the “Red 

Cross” plan that you suggest. It is 
quite a novel idea, though, if the ab- 
sentees were “dead,” I should imagine 
that it would be the service of the un- 
dertaker rather than the nurse that 
would be required. 

The best way of “looking after the 
absentees” is to look after the absentees. 
The method counts but little—the fact 
counts much. There is no method that 
begins to compare with a visit by the 
teacher. In many cases this is impos- 
sible, but where possible it should be 
done. It is almost invariably true that 
teachers who are very solicitous for 
the absent scholars and who look them 
up regularly after every absence, are 
those who have the best. attendance. 

In these days of the telephone, tele- 
phoning is better than a letter, because 
it has a personality in it that cannot be 
put in a letter. As a last. resort, ab- 
sentees may be looked up in a.mechan- 
ical way by having printed notices car- 
ried by messenger b@ys. Many schools 
use a make-believe telegram. for. this 
purpose. The school with which the 
writer is connected is using such a de- 
vice now. It is working very well, but 
like every device of this kind, it has 
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neighborhood visitor, si 
organizations. 


you as an employed worker in 


Why not ask to-day what kind 
to get into training for them? 








ee 


its limitations. Blank envelopes with 
a large word “message” at the top, are 
placed in the class boxes. The teachers 
place upon these envelopes the names of 
such absentee scholars as they desire 
to have looked after in this way. The 
Scout-master places the imitation tele- 
grams in the envelopes and assigns 
them to certain members of the Scout 
troop to deliver. This is generally done 
on Sunday afternoon, following up the 
absentees of that day. Report is made 
to the Scout-master, who thus -keeps 
track of the work the boys are doing. 





New Jersey.—Our Sunday-school hereto- 
fore has followed the International Uniform 
Lessons, but we are building a new church 
and school, and the tendency is to build 
for a graded school, having rooms for the 
different departments entirel separated 
from: each other, so that it will nof be pos- 
sible for all departments to meet together 
in the main. room. F 

Is'it' the best: idea to havé the rooms en- 
tirely,. separated, instead of having them so 
that they could be opened into the main 
room, for opening exercises or other times? 
Our plans contemplate using the, room of 
the intermediate department as’ &' gym ‘dur- 
ing {the week—R. E. S.. . 

HE Graded Lessons in general use 
are “International Lessons,” just as 
are those which you have been using. 

In the building of new Sunday-school 
houses the tendency is decidedly to- 
wards complete segregation of the de- 
partments. his practically makes a 
separate school for each department, 
with its own program for the entire 
session. There can be no doubt as to 
the value of this sort of building where 
the Graded Lessons are being used. 

It is possible to construct your 
building in a way that will enable you 
to secure these advantages and yet 
have rooms that can, 6n occasion, be 
thrown together. The Beginners’ and 
Primary rooms, and, if practicable, the 
Junior room, should be entirely sepa- 
rate. 

As you are planning to use your 
Intermediate room for a gymnasium 
during the week, it would be wise for 
you to look into the matter of parti- 
tion curtains such as are manufactured 
by The Aeroshade Company, Waukesha, 
Wis. A letter or postal card to that 
firm will. bring you their catalogue with 
many suggestions, 





California.—What would you recommend to 
use in connection with e lessons 
for a class of boys about 1@ and 12 years 
of age? Have you plans for: organized 
classes, or suggestions :which will help to 
get the boys’ attention and win them for 

hrist?—N. W. 


ow tee a copy of The Sunday 
School Manual, published by the 
Methodist Book Concern (150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 10 cents), also The 
Junior Manual, published by the same 
house (50 cents). These will answer 
the questions you raise and very 
many more as to the management 
of a class -of pupils of the ages 
you. indicate,. They are ata __ time 
now when you will want to cul- 
tivate the memory, and give them plenty 
to do with their hands as well. Mil- 
ton S. Littlefield’s book, “Hand-work in 
the Sunday School” (The Sunday 
School Times Co., $1, net), will also 


You Are Wanted 
In Christian Work 


You live in a day when the trained Bible teacher, missionary, 
leader, personal eva’ 
secretary,—all are in demand by strong ch 


Have you ever really found out whether or not there is a place for 


Let us tell you what, where, and how. Address 
T. C. HORTON, Superintendent 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE OF LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





render you much help. 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


98th Year Begins September 12,. 1916 
Thoroughly Christian. Co-educational. College, 
Preparatory, ‘Teachers, Bible ‘I'raining, Music, 

t, Expression, Home Economics, and Agricul- 
tural Departments. Self-help opportunities. Ex- 
mses low. Write to 


ev. Clinton H. Gillingham,Registrar, Maryville, Tean, 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co,, Lid,,, 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 

















| WILLIAMS. PIANOS 


AND ORGANS for homes and churches sént on 


approval. Factory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free catalog. State which—piano or or- 
gan. Williams Piano &OrganCo.,Dept.T,Chicego 
EEE 


VICTORY 













! VOICES OF 











most comp ; a 
Auth 333 Inspiring songs. Send I5< to Dept. S _ 
for sample copy and guantity prices. Full Orchestration. 
BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 








Samples FREE to Band and 
Orchestra leaders. 
Oskaloosa, lowa, U.S. A. 


Che Simday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, July 22, 1916 











Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. These rates include 
postage : : : 
$1 00 Five or more copies, either 

° to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address, $1 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per year. One copy, a years, = 

. ne free copy ad- 
Free Copies ditional will be al- 
lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the following rate, which 
includes. postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one 
address, 5 shillings each. . 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E. €., will receive 
yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the 
above rate, the paper to be mailed direct 
from Philadelphia to the subscribers. Mr. 
Downie can also ~~” the other publica- 
tions of The Sunday hool Times Company. 
The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1631 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important Notice 
of Furniture Price Conditions in the 


Wanamaker 
August Sale of Furniture 


T 1S DUE to the good customers 
who deal with us to say that 
within. the last few weeks 

practically all furniture manufac- 

turers have given notice of price 
increases of 5 to I5 per cent, this 
being the second general increase} 
within a year. name fal 








If such increases are main- 
tained, which seems likely, be- 
cause of scarcity of material and 
workpeople, it may inevitably 
make new supplies for this Store 
more expensive,especiallysince all 
furniture brought into the Wana- 
maker Store must be unquestion- 
ably and provably sound and dur- 
able and pure in design. 

In spite of these conditions, 
however, we shall have through- 
out the month of August our stated 
annual sale of furniture, with all 
prices reduced, not only upon our 
whole regular stock, but upon | 
several thousand additional new pieces brought in to meet all demands. 
The furniture stocks of the Wanamaker Store are known to be superior, and 
the present opportunity is, therefore, an exceptional one to secure bedroom, dining 


room, library, living room and all indoor furniture, including brass beds. and 
mattresses at savings so great that their repetition is unlikely. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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